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WINTERING 


THE PROBLEM. 





mp KEW weeks ago I received a call from Dr. ¢ 
h M. Joslin, of Clio, Genesee Co., Mich. 
made a special study of the wintering prob- 
lem, having tabulated a large number of 
facts concerning it. We had a very pleas- 
ant visit and discussion, and I urged him to write 
his views for publication. He deelined, but finally 





written by Mr. Quinby, about 12 years ago, which 
tukes much the same view in re 
tance of a high temperature as was advoented at the 
Detroit Convention. In view of the ideas that have 
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Liidiadiletbis to evidence that makes theory—or some 
preconceived notions of our own—probable, allow- 
ing it to take the place of direct testimony. 

*“ Among the many investigators that bave ac- 
knowledged dysentery as the cause, some few have 
gone further, and decided that the malady is pro- 
duced by the quality of their stores—impure honey; 


| and, to prove that honey is not healthfulfor them, 


claim that syrup of sugar, when fed, exempts from 
disease. Having fed the syrup quite extensively, I 
am pleascd with the result when fed as a substitute 


| for honey; but I have no faith in it as a prevent- 
agreed to send them to me, together with an article | 


| 


gard to the impor- | 


lately been put forth upon this subject, I think Mr. | 
Quinby’s article will bear repetition. It was publish- | 
ed in the National Bee-Journal tor 1874, page lof Jan. | 


No., and is as follows: 

‘“T have said considerable on this subject already, 
but perhaps it will bear repetition. 
to be suid, and some things repeated, and examined 
in the strongest light to be found. The cause of 
the dreadful calamities of the past two winters 
should be understood as far as possible. 

‘““A post-mortem investigation often discloses the 
immediate cause of a person's death. It may prove 
to be tubercle of the lungs, and then, unless the 


Much more ought | 


ive of dysentery, for I have fed stocks with noth- 
ing but that, and had them affected with it seriously. 
Lest some may think I mention this case to support 
a favorite theory of my own, I will give, the state- 
ment of Mr. Elwood, of Herkimer Co., N. Y., who is 
a candid man, a close observer of facts, and one 
who has no theories of his own to bias his judg- 
ment. One year ago he fed several stocks with syr- 
up alone, and every one had the disease as badly 
as those that had no syrup. These cases, even if 
we had no others, would show very clearly that the 
cause is not found in the food. It is further proved, 
by the case related by Mrs. Tupper, where a row 
of stocks that gathered their stores from the same 


| field, each alternate one was taken and removed to 


inquiry goes further, and finds the cause producing | 


tubercles, but little is gained. 
find the cause of the death of so many bees to be 


When bee-keepers | 


dysentery, it behooves them to look further, and, if | 


possible, ascertain the cause of that. When we are | 
not pesitiye on any subject, we aye apt to decide 


a cold expcscd situaticn, while the rest were kept 
warm. The first perished with dysentery, while the 
latter wintercd well. More than 20 yéars ago [now 
82 years—W. Z. H.], 1 became satisfied thet cold 
weather produccd dysentery. I had some stocks 
left on their summer stands till late in the winter, 
in a egld, bleak corner of the yard. Snow covered 
the ground. Late in Jan. they became uneasy; 
hundreds wou!d Icave their hives on a cold day, dis- 
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charging their freccs the moment they left it. 1 
put them into warm quarters; such as were left in 
the hive were quiet, and came out all right in the 
spring. Here is a case where they were cured of 
what the cold had produced. 

‘“*Food consumed by beasts generates heat, and 
they take it generally in proportion to the severity 
of the weather, to keep themselves warm. Bees 
seem to act on the same principle, but being, prob- 
ably, natives of a warm climate, their structure is 
different from many animals. Being small, one 
alone can’ not generate heat enough to keep in life 
in acold atmosphere. Only a compact cluster can 
maintain it, and then not without an abundance of 
food. Bees do not, when in « cold situation, seem 
to digest, or burn, their food, in keeping up warmth, 
as dothe larger animals. It is exemplified when 
they have worked in surplus-boxces till late in the 
season. Take off these unfinished boxes some cool 
morning before the bees have all gathered into the 
hive, and most of them will fill themselves with hon- 
ey before they can be got out of the boxes. The re- 
sult is, that the honey swallowed is not digested, 
and warmth created, but is discharged as feces 
from each as are scattered, before they regain their 
warm hives. When bees are very quiet in the hive in 
very cold weather, some must be on the outside of the 
cluster—I mean the cluster inside the hive between 
the combs, and, of course, colder than those inside. 
But when the weather continues cold for months, 
as was the case for the last two winters, those out- 
side bees, stiffened by cold, are unable to change 
their position for a warmer one; their food is not 
digested, their bodies become swollen with feces, 
and they must leave to discharge it. If the weath- 
er continues cold, the colony continues to grow 
smaller in proportion to the length of time and size 
of colony. Some colonies maintain the proper 
warmth by having the honey distributed so that 
they can have empty cells near the center, into 
which they can ereep for mutual warmth, being 
more compact. Bees can exist but a short time in 
cold weather, when between combs of sealed honey ; 
but they will, when properly clustered, endure any 
degree of cold for a time. When made warmer, 
don’t think them safe until they ars warm enough, 
and remain so long erough to enable them to 
change places with those on the inside; otherwise 
the result is fatal. If this is correct, it will show 
those who have housed their bees and Jost them that 
they were not warm enough eventhen. I amaware 
that some will say that they have thus successfully 
wintered becs many times, proving to themselves 
beyond doubt that they were warm enough, not 
considering that the place that was warm enough in 
1870 was not so in 1871-2, because of the steady cold. 
This is proved still stronger by not finding a single 
case in the past two winters where the bees came 
out right, when only a few were housed together, 
uniess they had the advantage of artificial heat. 
In discussing this subject before, I have said: 
‘Try the experiment of keeping them warm.’ I 
would now say, that just this has been tried, and 
success has followed. M. QUINBY. 

“St. Johnsville, N. Y.” 

Dr. Joslin then comments as follows: 

“While it is shown that cold is the cause of death, 
the best temperatureis not mentioned. I will there- 
fore quote from the ninth page of the same journal, 
the summing-up of the wintering of bees, by S. T. 
Wright, of Mlinois. He says; ‘1. A productive 








queen, with bees enough to rear brood; 2. Suitable 
combs stored with wholesome food; 3. A pure at- 
mosphere, of a suitable temperature, about 40° to 
56° above zero being best;-4. No disturbance; to- 
tal darkness and stillness being best for keeping 
bees quietly confined to their hives.’ 

“This was 12 years ago, and the problem was 
solved. I now come down to 1881, and quote from 
the pen of Geo. Grimm, as recorded in GLEANINGS, 
page 128, 1881. He says, ‘ Avoid late breeding in the 
fall; also avoid winter breeding;’ to do which he 
keeps the temperature at 42°. Again, on page 329, 
GLEANINGS for 1881, he says: ‘I repeat, leave your 
bees out as longas ppssible; they willthus consume 
all unsealed honey they have, and you may be as- 
sured that all brood will have hatched.’ Another thing, 
and one of more importance, is having bees so 
chilled they will not again begin to breed till re- 
moved from the cellar in the spring, if the temper- 
ature is kept at 42°. Grimm’s losses were 5 to 10 
per cent, while H. R. Boardman’s were nothing, and 
Boardman goes just the reverse; viz., encourages 
late breeding, also breeding in the cellar toward 
spring, to do which he keeps the temperature at 45° 
and upward. He says, if the temperature goes be- 
low 45° they take on a bad condition; 42° is not 
warm enough after they begin to breed, as, if lower 
tian that, the bees have to consume too much 
tood in keeping upthe temperature. In deep wells 
the oxygen rises, leaving the carbonic-acid gas to 
settle, producing what is called ‘damps,’ which is 
death to animal life. This principle applies to all 
cellurs or repositories where the air is undisturbed. 
A two-inch pipe running from the stovepipe to 
within two inches of the bottom of the cellar will 
suck up the gas and change all the air in the cellar 
in a few hours; but this does not regulate the tem- 
perature. I prefer the Boardman plan (see GLEAN- 
INGS, 1883, Oct. No.). It is good as far as it goes. I 
would add sub-earth ventilation, with which the 
temperature could be kept at about 46° until breed- 
ing begins in February, then resort to artificial heat 
to keep the temperature above 45°. If the weather 
should be very warm, raising the temperature too 
high, then resort to sub-earth ventilation to keep 
down the heat, which would be much betterthan 
cakes of ice or tubs of water. 

“Bees do not die in summer, for they are warm 
enough, and have pure air. These conditions are 
all that is necessary to winter bees. All animal life 
requires pure air, and bees are no exception. 
When friend Hutchinson buried 57 colonies in one 
pit, without ventilation, the bees consumed the 
oxygen, leaving only carbonic-acid gas, which pro- 
duced death. A little ventilation would have saved 
thein. 

** As for the pollen theory, bees never eat it when 
kept warm enough, hence that theory vanishes 
like dew before the morning sun. 


“ Dr. C. M. JOSLIN. 
“Clio, Genesee Co., Mich. 


“* P. S.—I should like to have spoken of the tem- 
perature cf 66° to 96°, and the extra amount of 
tood eaten, the same as when too cold; of the break- 
ing-up of the cluster to change about to eat; of the 
medium between the two extremes producing quiet 
and keeping the bees in the hive where they belong, 
etc., but I pause for this time. Dr. C. M. J.” 


There is much in the above that I should like to 
criticise; but the article is now too long, and J shall 
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be obliged to wait until anothertime. IT hope others 
will criticise the above. W. Z: HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Cu., Mich. 


or 
A VISIT TO L. C. ROOT. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE WAY FRIEND ROOT WIN- 
TERS HIS BEES. 


N fulfillment of a long-cherishned wish amd -pur- 
pose,’ I went east, after the recent Rochester 
bee-meeting, to Mohawk, and spent a couple 
of days with L. C. Root, son-in-law of the late 
Moses Quinby, and ex-president of the North- 

American Bee-Keepers’ Association. Mohawk isa 

pretty little New-England-looking village in the 

valley of the Mohawk River, from which it takes 
its name. It must be lovely in the summer-time, 
embowered in trees, environed with hills, and with 
the beautiful stream just named flowing through 
it. Mr. Root lives in a neat story-and-half house on 
the edge both of the river and village. Needless to 
say, I received a warm ‘rother bee-keeper’'s wel- 
come. The family consists of Mrs. Root, two 
daughters, yet in the bloom of girlhood, and the 
widow Quinby, a bright, cheery, intelligent lady, 
younger looking than I expected to find her. 
Though a veritable member of the family, always 
with them at meal-times, the widow spends most 
of her time in a spacious parlor bedroom upstairs, 
the most conspicuous object in which is a large 
picture of her late husband, having a most life-like 
look, and wearing the calm, placid expression so 
characteristic of the original during life. I could 
have imagined I had scen him but yesterday, 
though it was in 1871 I last mct him, at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the N. A. Bee-Keepers'’ Associa- 
tion, when, though president, his native modesty 
impelled him to vacate the chair, and insist on its 
being filled by myself, as one of the vice presidents 
—he felt so much more comfortable, he picaded, sit- 
ting in aless conspicuous place. It wus intended, 
as a memento of the love and esteem cherished for 
his memory by those present at the Detroit Con- 
vention, in December last, that the present to his 
widow, then and there got up, should take the form 
of a portrait of Mr. Quinby; but when I saw the one 
that had hung so long on the wall of the parlor 
bedroom I felt that it could not be superseded or 
displaced by any substitute. So the committce that 
had the matter in hand, being made aware of this, 
concluded to pres@ént a book. The one chosen was 

“ Lord's Landmarks of History,” a large-typed, beau- 

tifully bound work, in five volumes, I think. Mrs. 

Quinby prizes it much, spends considerable time in 

studying it, and is grateful for the tangible proof 

of respectful remembrance, both of her precious 
dead and of herself, to which it testifies. May she 
pass a long, quiet evening of life in the bosom of 
the family that loves her so well for her own sake, 
and for the sake of the long-since departed one, 
whose memory is still, and will continue to be, green 

and fragrant, not only in the recollection of his im- 

mediate descendants, but of all bee-keepers, wheth- 

er they knew him personally, or only by his well- 
earned fame as one of the pioneers and apostles of 
modern apiculture! 

Of course, my visit was chiefly for the purpose of 
gleaning all I could from the field of thought and 
experience in which Mr. Root has labored so con- 
spicuously and honorably for many years. But 
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bee-talks ure almost unreportable, especially when 
the convention consists of only two members. I 
had the opportunity of inspecting Mr. Root's meth- 
od of wintering, and the condition of his bees at 
that time. The close-ended frames are tied together 
and set on a bottom-board, having a large circular 
hole in the center. Ontop of the frames is a fac- 
tory-cotton cover. The compact sets of frames are 
stacked one above another with considerable space 
between tiers, admitting of inspeetion from below; 
and it was an interesting sight to see the clusters of 
golden-banded insects hanging down, in some cases 
even with the bottom-board, or even still lower down. 
Then turning aside the cloth cover, it was evident 
that the frames were full up to the brim, indicating 
strong stocks. With the thermometer at 46°, the 
bees were very quiet—hibernating, I should say— 
certainly in repose. These colonies, about 60 in 
number, were in a portion of the cellar partitioned 
off for their exclusive use, and right under the liv- 
ing-room, where a base-burner coal-stove is going 
day and night. Beside the stove is an auger-hole 
through the floor, sufficiently large to admit the 
passage of a smali round thermometer, whose rec- 
ords are daily noted and recorded. A number of 
other colonies are housed in a repository not far 
from the house. These we did not examine, for 
they were rather uneasy, and Mr. Root feared the 
temperature was a little too high, though not so 
high as Mr. Barber tells us his bee-cellars often are. 
Mr. Root has a couple of out-apiaries, as he consid- 
ers his home field overstccked, there being over 1000 
colonies within a three-mile radius. He finds the 
eare of these out-apiaries very laborious, and ques- 
tionsif it pays to keep yards so far away from one’s 
residence. 

Mr. Root’ kindly drove me over to Frankfort, a 
little village about five miles distant, where lives 
an old friend of mine, Hon. Harris Lewis, who has 
for many years paid an annual visit to Canadian 
dairy conventions, at which bis presence is greatly 
prized. Taking an interest in dairying as well as 
bee-keeping, myself, I have usually assisted at 
these meetings, and spent many pleasant hours 
with Mr. Lewis, both in public and in private. Mr. 
Lewis used to keep bees many years ago; and as the 
heathenish insects were then, as now, very apt to 
swarm on Sundays, he was in the habit of staying 
home from church to watch them. A Baptist min- 
ister in the neighborhood had commenced bee- 
keeping with a single hive; and since Mr. Lewis was 
staying home from church anyway, asked leave to 
bring his one hive, that they might be watched 
along with the rest. Leave was given, and the 
minister's hive stayed all summer, but did not 
swarm. In the fall he asked Mr. Lewis how he 
could get the bees out of the hive, so as to rifle it of 
the honey. Mr. L. told him if he would lift it off 
the bottom-board, and wheel it home on a wheel- 
barrow without any bottom, he thought the bees 
would all be out of it by the time he arrived. The 
minister came with his bottomless barrow on which 
the hive was quickly placed, he starting on his du- 
bious journey, and Mr. Lewis to go indoors ard 
roll on the floor with laughter at the mischievous 
joke he had played on the poor parson, who soon 
returned in a sorry plight, for he had not been wise 
enough to walk ahead of his vehicle. The conse- 
quence may be better imagined than described. 
Mr. Lewis helped him smother the bees remaining 
in the hive, and make a new start with the hive 
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minus the bees. He owns it was a crucl trick; be 
would not repeat it, now that he is older, wiser, 
and better; but he thought then, if the minister 
was naughty enough to get him to watch his bees 
on Sunday, while he was preaching, he deserved 
some punishment. Mr. Lewis has lately remarried, 
after a long period of widowerhood. As we sat at 
the tea-tabie; he remarked that he thought he would 
start bee-keeping again, to which a soft and gentle 
voice responded, “No, you won't:”’ and I don't 
think he will. 

Mr. Root is a quiet, unpretentious man, like his 
lamented father-in-law, but thoroughly up in bee- 
lore, and well maintains the family reputation in 
apiculture. He is a good citizen, a warm Prohibi- 
tionist, and his care in bringing up his children is 
evidenced by the fact that he never allows them 
to go to the public school, from fear that ticir 
minds might be unfavorably affected by the evil 
influences of undesirable schoolmates. <A black- 
board on the sitting-room wall, with a problem on 
it, gave proof of the assiduous care and pains taken 
in the home school. But not every family has a 
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|} put in much brood. The bees usually gather 


enough honey after the basswood is over for their 
present needs, but no surplus. We always guard 
against getting the bees to robbing. When we have 
to open hives out of season, we do it just before 
sundown. 


HOW TO STOP ROBBING BY MEANS OF COLD WATER. 

In this connection I will tell the best thing I ever 
found to stop ahive from being robbed; i. e., use 
cold water. I raise asparagus for market, and al- 
| ways have a large quantity of it in the fall. Now, 
if I have opened a hive and got the bees “ on the 
steal,” I cuta large armful of asparagus and bank 
up the hive withit. I then sprinkle on water. The 
asparagus holds so much water that the bees can 
not get into the hive, and the bees inside seem to 
think that itis a wet day, and they stay at home. 
Wet the asparagus two or three times an hour, and 
the job is done. If you have not the asparagus, 
use straw or a blanket, or something to wet the bees 
in their endeavors to get in. The idea is, to make 
the robbers crowd their way in through water. 
They won't doit. Try it. 


mother, once an effective schoolteacher, able and | 


willing to add to househould duties the task of | 
teaching the little ones. My visit was all too short; | 
and, if practicable, I shall certainly accept the cor- | 


dial invitation given to repeat it some time, and 
stay longer. Wo. F. CLARKE. 
Guelph, Ont., Mar. 15, 1886. 


—— ———— 
HOW TO PREVENT ROBBING. 


SOME GOOD HINTS ON HOW TO TELL WHEN TO 
STOP EXTRACTING, 





| VERY one who keeps very many bees will 
sometimes have some trouble from robber- 
bees; but considering the amount of work 
that we do with bees, we have had but very 
little robbing. We do not raise queens to 






sell, and do not have to open hives when there is | 


a dearth of honey. We raise extracted honey only, 
and never extract when the bees will work on hon- 


ey toany extent. We get the most of our honey | 


from white clover and basswood. Clover comes 
first, and lasts until the basswood commences. The 
latter is the last from which we get any surpl:s. 
During this time we are traveling the roads ev- 
ery day, going toour different yards, and are pass- 
ing the basswood-trees. We keep close watch of 
the blossoms, and can tell very nearly how long it 


will last, and we know that in good weather the 


bees will fill a full set of combs in five or six days. 
Now, when the end of the season is within a week 
of its close we commence to leave in full combs of 
honey. The first day we leave in on the back side 
of the hive one comb fullof honey. The following 


day we are at another yard, and we leave in two or | 
three full combs of honey—putting them inthe back | 


side of the hive; the next day we are at another 


yard, and we leave three or four, or perhaps five, | 
combs of honey. It depends on how fast the bass- | 


wood is giving out. Our aim is to have the hives 
full of honey when the basswood flow is over. Our 
hives hold nine combs, and we keep on extracting 
until the bees begin to steal; but just as soon as the 
bees begin to crowd into the house we cease extract- 
ing, and our hives are by this means full of honey 
and brood. But when honey is coming in rapidly 
from basswood, the queen does not get a chance to 





HOW WE MARKET OUR HONEY. 

Our home market takes about 10,000 to 15,000 Ibs. 
We have our honey all graded as to quality. Our 
first extracting we retail at 8 cts. per lb.; our sec- 
ond extracting, about 9 cts.; best white-clover and 
| basswood, at 10 cts.; in 100-lb. lots, one cent per Ib. 

less. We put up considerable honey in tin pails, 

and sell at the above prices, with the additional cost 
| ofthe pail. Wekeeptwostoresin town stocked with 
pails of honey—allowing them 10 per cent for selling. 
We give our customers the privilege of returning 
| pails when empty, if they wish, but so far we have 

had but few returned. We sell from 6000 to 10,000 
| lbs.to the cracker-factories, who take our darkest 
| grades, four or five barrels at atime, paying from 
6to7 cts. We get our barrels back again from the 
eracker-men at Dubuque. Our old neighbors who 
have gone west, send back for 100-lb. kegs for their 
own use; the rest is sold-to dealers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, ete. Wesell our best grades of honey 
at 8 cts. by the barrel of abolit 360 lbs.; no charge 
| for the barrel. In 100-lb. kegs we sell for 9 cts. per 
Ib. Last year we sold 21 barrels to Messrs. Thur- 
ber, Whyland & Co., of New York, at 8'5 ects., deliv- 
'ered. After deducting freight and cost of barrels 
| we had a fraction over 7 cts. for the honey. We did 

not send any east this year, as the demand and 
| prices were better west. We have worked off the 
bulk of the crop, having on hand now about 7000 or 
8000 Ibs. not sold, and that will be gone by the time 
we get another crop. We usually keep over a few 
barrels, in case our bees should want feeding, as we 
never feed sugar. No, we have never fed a pound of 
sugar to our bees yet, and don't want to. We find 
it no small part of the bee-business, to work off so 
much honey and obtain good prices and get our pay 
for the honey. Last year we got caught on 12 bar- 
rels of honey, amounting to $345.60, sold to Geo. W. 
House, of Manlius, Onondaga Co.,N. Y. The hon- 
/ey was shivped Nov. 6, 1884. Dec. 9, I received his 
note by mail forthe amount, due in amonth. Time 
passed, no pay. I wrote to him; no answer. I wrote 
| three or four letters. Once he replied, ‘* Pay soon.” 
| I made inquires about him, and found it was a bad 
job. He has never paid acent. I have his note for 
| $345.60, for sale cheap. Who bids? 

Now I should like to ask our large honey: produc- 
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ers how they manage to get good prices for their | 


honey, and never meet with losses. 

sure way to find out on short notice if a man is reli- 

able and honest? E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Mar., 1886. 


Is there any | 


Friend F.. you have given us just the in- | 


formation wanted. See page 276. Your 
honey, then, nets you, even in your largest 
lots, not less than 7 cts.—I am surprised and 
greatly pained to find that you have been 
made a victim of George W. House. 


should have to publish him if he didn’t stop 
yurchasing honey for which he didn’t pay. 
Tt is a very difficult matter for an editor to 
decide how far he should bear with a man of 
this kind before warning the bee-friends 
against him. Mr. House purchased honey 
in the same way from several other bee- 
friends, including Mr. Chalon Fowls, of 
Oberlin, Ohio. His plan is to give his note, 
when his note is good for nothing. 
obtained more credit, from the fact that he 
has been a prominent writer, and a promi- 
nent worker at bee-conventions. You did 


; : ‘ For | face, so I do not have to step up whenlam ecarry- 
more than a year I have been telling him we | 


He has | 


22,000 lbs. of extracted and 8009 lbs. of box honey. 
One day, with the help of aman anda boy in the 
forenoon, andaman and myself in the afternoon, 
I took 3100 lbs. of extracted honey. 

For a honey-house I havea building 12X16 and 8 
feet high, boarded up and battened, with shingle 
roof, and with matched flooring. Such a building 
can be put up for $30, made out of hemlock lumber, 
with third-class shingles. I have the door where I 
earry in the honey, on a Jevel with the ground sur- 


ing in a load of honey. 
I always have a stationary extractor arranged so 


| Tcan draw the honey at any time; also a can for 


exactly the right thing, friend F., in giving | 


the whole transaction, and I hope no one 
will trust him again after this public ex- 
posure. You ask if there is any way to find 
out on short notice. It is a little difficult 
with bee-keepers, as they are not quoted in 
our commercial reports as men who are in 
mercantile or manufacturing business. 
‘an do this, friend F.: Drop a postal card to 
us; or, if the case is urgent, telegraph. 
IIad you sent us a telegram before 
shipped that honey, we would have wired 
you back instantly, ‘*‘ Under no circum- 
stances trust the party a copper.” Mr. H. 
has been making promises all along to settle 
up all these matters ; but I had no idea that 
he had purchased from 
sum as you mention. 
rr] oo 
FIFTEEN TONS OF HONEY. 


HOW FRIEND COGGSHALL MANAGES. 


from home. I have four apiaries. Oneis ten 





three miles respectively. For this purpcse I 
usually lease plats of ground for three years, and 


You! 


you | 


ary one any such | 


the storage of extracted honey, with a faucet, 
and set high enough to run under a barrel. A 
cheese cloth, fastened on a hoop, fits the storing 
can. This strainer can be taken and rinsed in two 
minutes. I use, also, a strainer, or cullender, made 
out of a tin pan set on a tin bucket, and placed 
high enough sol do not have to stoop to work. I 
have a place arranged to set the combs just as high 
as the extractor, and as close as possible te the ex- 
tractor. Each barrel, as it is filled, should be mark- 
ed with the grade, when it is rolled away from the 
storing-can, and a wire gauze nailed over the hole. 
I always fill from the head, and I usually leave 
the honey in the honey-house until I draw to the 
depot. In the winter I get oak barrels that 
hold 350 lbs., and wax them by taking out the 
head, and, with a swab, I wax every seam or 
joint. I use rosin, two parts, wax and tallow one 
part. The whole secret is to have every thing ready. 

Isee Mr. France has a boy to carry three combs in 
each hand. He should have a carrying-box, so a 
boy could carry 8 or 12 combs. He then could ac- 
complish as much again work in the same time. 
Here lam telling how other people ought todo. I 
intended to tell how I did. 


MY STOVEPIPE SMOKER. 
The smoker that I use is a stovepipe, 7 in. long, 


' with a bottom in; a hole cut in the side with a slide 


to shut it off; a hook on one side, and a handle riv- 


| eted on 6or8 inches long. Hang the smoker as 
| thus constructed on the windward side of the hive, 


RIEND ROOT:—Mr. E. France, page 122, gives | 
you his method of handling apiaries away | 


miles away, the others are two or two and 


hire the man who lives there to hive the swarms. | 
| rest on the left shoulder, and allow the brush to 


Let me say, here, that fifty or sixty colonies in one 


location will gather more honey than 200 colonies, 


year in and year out. 

I advocate mixed farming, and extracted and 
box honey in the same yard. 
some colonies that will not work inthe boxes read- 

. ily, and some that are not strong enough. What 
extracted honey I get from these is clear gain, and 
they are the better for it, as it gives the queen a 
chance to lay. A good way to keep the queen be- 
low is to lay thin pieces of boards over the frames, 


say 8 pieces 5 inches wide on a Langstroth hive. I | we want. 


There are always | 


with some fire and chipsinit. The beauty of it is, 
you can burn any thing, and you do not have to 
keep blowing it. 

I bought some of your brushes; they did not an- 
swer my purpose, so i got some fine broom-corn 
brushes, made 9 in. wide at the brush end. I havea 
loop cord on it, and put it around the neck. Let it 


hang by the right hand. It is always at hand wher- 
ever you are, and you do not have to stoop to pick 
it up. It is wide enough to clean a Langstroth 
frame of bees at one or two sweeps of the brush. 

I will say to those who contemplate adopting the 
reversible hive and frames, Go slow. 

18—W. L. COGGSHALL, 220—400. 
West Groton, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1886. 


Thanks, friend C. Facts like the above, 
from practical honey-producers, are what 
I would put in a caution, how- 


would put them close together at the back end of ever, against the use of rosin. Years ago 
the hive, This helps, also, to keep honey below for | we decided that any admixture of rosin with 


winter stores. 


} 


beeswax would, in time, give the honey a 


I hired my help by the day for about a month last | slightly resinous flavor. — Your stovepipe 
year, except those I hired to hive the swarms. | smoker is pretty nearly the Townley smoker, 
These latter did not take off any honey. 


I had over 


described in the A B C book. 
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A SWARMING-BOX TO HOLD A FRAME 
OF BROOD. 


FRIEND KALER’S DESCRIPTION OF IT. 





SHE friend mentioned below has made a 


so as to hold a frame of unsealed 
brood, taking advantage of the well- 
known disposition of bees to cluster 
around and adhere to such a comb. The 
cut below, and description, will make it all 
plain. 

DESCRIPTION OF CUT. 

Aisa swarming-box made to 
hold a frame of comb; made 
perforated. 

B, rests that hold the swarm- 
ing-box in place. It also con- 
tains slots to receive the handle. 

C, the handle of different 
lengths, to raise the box to a 
proper height. 

D,aframe of comb to place 
in the swarming-box for bees 
to cluster on. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING 
LER’S SWARMING-BOX. 

Get your box clean; take 

from the hive that the swarm 





KA- 





came from (if you like), or some KaL=n’s SWARMING BOX. | 


other, a nice frame of comb. Place it in the box, 
swing the box in the rests. 
raise the box just under the swarm, 
jar the bees into the box. 
will be all clustered on the combin the bex. If you 
are not ready to hive them, or another swarm comes 
off before you are ready to hive the first one, re- 
move the box from the rests and set it away in the 
shade, being careful to cover up snugly. Place an 
other box in the rests, and proeced as in the first 
case. After they are allin the swarming-box they 
are almost as safe as in the old hive. 
you are ready to hive them (but do not be ina hur- 
ry), get things ready and remove the frame from 
the box gently, and place itin the hive. Cover up 
the hive, having every thing in shape. Shake the 


remainder of the bees from the box, in front of the | 
Watch a moment, and see thst they start in, | 


hive. 
and it is done. 
Andersonville, Ind., Jan. 28, 1886. 


W.S. KALER. 


——— Se Oe 


GOOD REPORT FROM A LADY. 


FROM 24 TO 48, AND 2820 LBS. OF HONEY; THE PRO- 
CEEDS OF ONE COLONY, 279 LBs. 

DO not know that I read any part of the varied 
+ matter in GLEANINGS with more interest than 
‘ I dothe reports from different bee-keepers in 

different localities. When we have had almost 
a failure, the old adge,** Misery iikes company,” 
proves true. Ingiving our report for the season of 
1885, it might be well enough to explain that my 
position is only that of “general assistant in the api- 


¢ 


ary.”” The principal members of the firm are Rev. 
J. S. Woodburn and W. M. Dougherty (the latter 


being my only brother). Inthe spring we lost five 


or six, and sold five, leaving us about 24 to begin 
the season with. We raise mostly extracted honey, 
and by the 24th of June We found the combs full 
and capped completely. 


We took 925 lbs., gathered 
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box for taking down swarms, arranged | 


Then select a handle to | 
When ready, | 
Ina few minutes they | 


Now, when | 
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| from the poplar-blossoms. I have been watching 
in GLEANINGS to see if anybody else had poplar 
honey. It is dark, thick, sticky, and very sweet. 
Our children like it on their buckwheat cakes, but 
it is not salable, even at a reduced price. On the 22d 
of July we took 1337 Ibs. of beautiful basswood 
honey, well sealed over. In September we took 501 
Ibs. of buckwheat honey, which, with 100 Ibs. of 
comb, made 2820 lbs. for our season's work, besides 
leaving the bees an,abundance to winter on. I 
think our bees had aecess to nearly 100 acres of 
buckwheat, some of it quite close to them. By the 
way, how much buckwheat did your acre yield? 
Ours yielded about 24 bushels to the acre. One col- 
ony of bees gave 224 lbs. of honey; it was a pure 
| Italian. Another, a Holy Land, gave 174 Ibs., and 
threw off a swarm June Ist, which gave 195 Ibs., 
making in all 279 lbs., the largest yield in the apiary. 
I neglected to say, in giving the amount of honey 
| taken, that we also increased, by natural swarming 
and dividing, up to 48, which number is living yet. 
Some of them had a fly to-day. 
Mrs. Beun L. DUNCAN. 

Black Lick, Pa., Feb. °, 1836. 

Our buckwheat yielded pretty close on to 
40 bushels per acre. Thanks for your excel- 
‘lent report from the Holy Lands, my friend. 
Pee TEE SE Rg SSS vas oh 


AN IRON SECTION-BOX FORMER. 


EVEN 





SOMETHING THAT SEEMS TO BE A HELP, IF 


lf IS A LITTLE * MACHINERY.” 


— OME time in February friend G. R. Lyon 
Xe of Greene, N. Y., sent us a section-box 
\*} former shown in the cut below. 
The machine is made of two heavy 
pieces of cast iron, arranged so as to 
slide easily upon a board. Pushed up to- 
gether they inclose a square space a little 
smaller than a Simplicity section box; there- 
fore, when with your fingers you quickly 
stick a box together, either one-piece or 
four-piece sections, drop it in the former, 
then, sliding up the movable piece of iron by 
means of the handle, every corner is push- 
| ed up smooth, and no further. 





LYON’S SECTION-BOX FORMER. 


The corners all come up,and also come out 
of the former perfectly square, ready to have 
| the starter inserted, when it may be placed 
directly in the wide frames or in the cases. 
| Where you drive them together with a mal- 
| let, they may be square, and they may not; 
| besides, the mallet frequently drives the 
| pieces in too far, where the grooving-saws 
'have cut a little deeper than they ought to 
/do. What looks more awkward than a neat 
basswood section box, nicely filled with hon- 
ey, but out of square, because the owner 
failed to give it to the bees square and true ? 
It seems to me that this instrument ought 
to have a large sale, even if friend Lyon has, 
perhaps, got the price atrifle high. He sells 
them at $1.00 each; one-fourth off where 50 
or 100 are purchased at a time. 
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DOES THE QUEEN LAY DRONE OR 
WORKER EGGS AT PLEASURE? 


FACTS TO PROVE THAT SHE DOES. 





N Mr. Dadant’s article on page 95 of GLEANINGS 
for Feb. 1, he expresses his belief that the 
external conditions present at the time of the 
laying of the eggs by the queen determine the 
sex of the bee to be produced. I have reasons 
for thinking differently from Mr. Dadant. The 
queen will lay in worker-cells of foundation before 
it has been worked out enough to compress the 
spermatheca in the least, and these eggs will pro- 
duce workers, and must have been fecundated by 
the volition of the queen. The queen will also lay 
eggs in queen-cells, as stated by Cook, which are 
larger than dronecells; these eggs, hatching 
queens, must also bave been fecundated by some 
other process than compression by the cell. 

Another evidence, to me, that the laying of fee- 
undated and unfecundated eggs is not automatic 
with the queen is this: In the fore part of the hon- 
ey season, when the colony begins to thrive, and 
commences to make preparations for swarming, the 
queen will skip over considerable worker-comb to 
get to the drone-comb, and will fill it with eggs al- 
most invariably. In the well-regulated apiary, but 
little drone-comb is to be found; therefore the comb- 
builders will build drone-comb wherever they can, 
even on the ends of frames; and under the above 
conditions, if you insert a frame containing both 
drone and worker comb, the drone-comb will invari- 
ably be filled with eggs first. 

Now, if egg-laying, or, rather, impregnating the 
egg, were done entirely without the will of the 
queen, and by the compression and non-compres- 
sion of the spermatheca, why does she lay in the 
drone-cells first? And, vice versa, later in the sea- 
son, when conditions in the hive are reversed, and 
the honey-flow has almost ceased, it is almost im- 
possible to get a queen to lay eggs in drone-comb 
without feeding, when the colony is in a normal 
condition. 

Mr. Dadant says that he has replaced drone-comb 
with worker-comb in the brood-chamber, and the 
queen did not seem dissatisfied with it; and he says, 
“If the queens, while laying, were moved by the 
desire to lay drones (eggs), our replacing of drone- 
comb by worker-cells would be useless.’’ I suppose 
by this, he thinks she would show her dissatisfac- 
tion by laying unfecundated, or drone-eggs, in 
worker-cells; but this would be *‘ aguinst the rules,” 
and not natural, and not forthe good of the colo- 
ny; and her laying the eggs in the proper cells in- 
dicates to me that she knows what she is about, 
and iays her fecundated and unfecundated eggs in 
the proper cells, where they ought to be, and where 
they will hatch out the proper occupants for the 
cells they occupy. I think the colony and queen do 
show their dissatisfaction when we replace a work- 
er-comb to the exclusion of all drone-comb. They 
build drone-cells in every conceivable place they 
can find, and it is always filled with eggs as soon as 
it is built, at a certain time of the honey season; 
and some writers assert that they even remodel 
worker-foundation and build drone-cells upon it; 
and queens frequently go into the surplus-boxes 
and deposit eggs if there is drone-comb to be found 
there, and there is none or very little in the brood- 
chamber. Drone-foundation has been condemned 


for surplus-boxes, partly, at least, on this account. 


In the last paragraph of Mr. D.’s article he sug- 
gests that the reason the cells of the wasp are not 
all filled alike may be on account of her inability to 
obtain spiders enough at the time to fill all of them 
alike. This may be so; but suppose that spiders 
happened to be very abundant, and she could fill 
them all as full as she does those for the females, 
in which case, according to Mr. D.’s theory, she 
would lay none but female eggs, and produce no 
males. This would hardly be according to nature. 
Also, if Iam not mistaken; Sir John Lubbock says 
that a wasp always takes the same number of spi- 
ders. This would also go against Mr, D.’s theory, 
and would show that she did not provision her cells 
in proportion to her success in hunting, but with 
special reference to their needs, both male and fe- 
male. 

Mr. D. also says: * When the eggs of animals are 
mature they don’t wa‘t, but drop.” 1 think this is 
not soin regard to queen-bees; for a queen taken 
from a populous colony, when she is laying, per- 
haps one or two thousand eggs per day, will stop off 
short, if she has no comb to lay in; and in case of 
the wasp, suppose the weather were very unpropi- 
tious, and spiders were very scarce, and she could 
get none, she would have to lay in an empty cell if 
she were obliged to‘ u:op,”’ as Mr. D. says. 

I have not seen evidence enough yet to convince 
me that the laying of eggs by the queen is auto- 
matic, in the sense spoken of in Prof. Cook’s and 
Mr. Dadant'’s articles. EDWARD B. BEEBEE. 

Oneida, N. Y. 


“ies re me 
THE AUTOMATIC EXTRACTOR. 


SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO USE OF. 

9, OUR deseription cf the Automatic honey-ex- 
4) tractor, as shown on page of GLEANINGS 
for Jan. 15, is very good, but you makea 
very common mistake in your plan of oper- 
ating the machine. Instead of starting with 
a‘*quick impulse,” you should start very gently 
either way, and turn about one-half way round; 
then stop and gently but firmly start the ree] in the 
opposite direction, and the impetus given to the 
comb-baskets will carry them off the vertical cen- 
ter, and they will pass out to their several positions. 
You may now increase the speed as desired; but if 
the combs are very heavy, do not turn too fast, but 
give just enough motion to throw out a part of the 
honey. To reverse, stop the motion and let the 
baskets swing clear by the center and nearly to 
their position, ‘t’other side out,’ and then gently 
start the reel the opposite direction, and the combs 
will take their new position without even a jar. 
You may now give sufficient speed to throw all of 
the honey from this side, and then reverse as be- 
fore, and finish the side first extracted from. If 
the combs are very heavy or very tender, it may be 
well to reverse three or four times, while, if the 
combs are strong and the honey is new, once revers- 
ing will be sufficient. If there should he any brood 
in the combs, great care must be taken not to dis- 
lodge it; but if no brood is present, you can let the 
thing hum, and €0 seconds is time enough in which 
to place, extract, and remove four of the heaviest 
combs; and if this is not fast enough, you must get 
a machine with more baskets. If you will follow 
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the asove directions you may fill the baskets in the 
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morning with hens’ eggs, and reverse them all day 
without cracking a shell. | 

Your plan of starting a branch supply-house at | 
the South, I think, is an excellent one, as it will be | 
agreat saving of freight and express charges to 
your customers, in that section. We have also 
started a factory to accommodate our friends who 
want extractors at the far West and Southwest. 
The new works are located at Topeka, Kansas, 
nud are carried on by J. E. Stanley, my brother, 
who has been, for the past five years, in company | 
with me. G. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y. 

——— rr oe 


HOW TO CHANGE HYBRIDS TO PURE 
ITALIANS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FEEDING CHEAP FOOD TO 
FILL THE BROOD-DEPARTMENT JUST BEFORE | 
“THE HONEY SEASON OPENS. 


HAVE five swarms of pure Italians, and nine 
svarms of hybrids and blacks. I wish to raise 
queens from my Italians, and Italianize all my 
hybrids and blacks, this spring, before they can 
raise drones to mate with their young queens. 

I am sick of the hybrids and blacks. Now, what 

is my best and surest way to do it? 

When granulated sugar can be bought for 8 cts. 
per lb.,and comb honey can be sold for IL to 13 cts. per 
Ib., will it not pay to fe2d bees enough sugar syrup | 
for breeding purposes, and to fill the brood-combs, 
so that what honey they gather may be stored in 
the sections or boxes? 

I mail you, in a small box, a small vial containing 
a sample of sorghum, which cost me 15 cts. per gal. | 
How would it do to feed bees with, after the weath- 
er gets warm enough so that they fly nearly every | 
day? Wo SG 

Bucklin, Mo., Feb. 27, 1886. 

Friend C., if you have no black bees in 
your vicinity, the matter can _be very easily | 
managed. Encourage the production of | 
drones in your hybrids and full-blood colo- 
nies by every means in your power, such as 
stimulative feeding, and put drone-comb in 
the center of the brood-nest, before the | 
black bees will ordinarily want it to start 
drones. Then cut out all drone-brood from 
your blacks as soonasitappears. Now raise 
young queens from your best Italian stocks, | 
and there will be a great probability that | 
they willbe purely mated ; yes, even if there | 
are black bees in your neighborhood. As | 
soon as you find, by their progeny, they are 
purely mated, well and good ; if not, diseard 
them, and so on.—If your bees are lacking in 
stores, and do not get all they need from 
fruit-bloom, it will most assuredly pay you 
to fill up the brood-apartment pretty well 
just before honey begins to comein. For 
this kind of spring feeding you can take any 
kind of food the bees will carry into their | 
hives. Your sorghum syrup is just as good 
to raise brood as granulated sugar; and per- 
haps better, if the bees will take it, and they 
generally will in the spring, when they can | 
fly. Of course, if you value your reputation | 
as a honey-producer, you want to be very | 
sure that nota drop of this goes into the | 

i 


c 


sections. I do not think it will bea very 


difficult matter to manage this. 


| 


| day. 


HOUSE APIARIES, AND THE WINTER- 
ING PROBLEM. 





OLIVER FOSTER’'S 14-HIVE HOUSE-APIARY. 


N page 178, March 1, friend Wm. F. Clarke asks 
for the republication of my description of a 
house-apiary as given in May, 1882. In his 
foot-notes t friend Clarke's article, the edit- 
or says: “ Before republishing the article, 

we should like to have him tell us how it enswers by 


this time.”’ 


After the added experience of four years, I can 
say that there are important advantages in the 
house-apiary referred to. In fact, I am more firmly 
decided than ever that the fundamental principles 


| of the most successful system of management are 


comprehended in the main features of this plan. 
You remember that I “set my foot down” on this 
point at the time, and it is there as flat as ever to- 
While nearly all hands and minds of the bee- 
fraternity have been at work on the wintering prob- 


| lem, bringing about important developments on 
| the line of cellars and sub-earth ventilators, a con- 


siderable proportion of my time, money, and mid- 
night meditations have been expended in the effort 


, to avoid the disadvantages, and appropriate the ad- 


vantages, of the l4-hive house-apiary, with special 
reference to the wintering problem. 
I have each year added improvements; each win- 


| ter Lhave tested the new plan as far as developed, 


with nearly my whole number of colonies, but 
never following the same plan any two years. After 


| these numerous modifications, the careless observer 
| might not recognize in my present appliances and 


methods the original house -apiary; but the im- 
portant principles are all there. 

1. Economy of ground room in the apiary. 

2. Economy of steps in handling. 

3. Economy of chaff in packing. 

4. And, most important, economy of the heat of 
the bees by bringing the colonies so close together 
that they keep each other warm. But, 


WHY ECONOMIZE HEAT 
so carefully while we hear of so many colonies 
dying from being *“* packed up too warm ’’? 

Beg pardon, but I don’t believe bees were ever 
packed too warm, if they had plenty of fresh air; 
and it is to enable us to give this air that we wish to 
economize heat as far as possible. If you will pre- 
sent your nose at the entrance of one of these 
closely packed colonies I think you will be con- 
vinced that something more than heat and mois- 
ture is escaping. 

The fact, that from five toten pounds of honey 
(but asmall per cent of which is water) passes off 
through the air from a colony during winter con- 
finemeat, tells the same story. 

Does the science of ventilating a bee-hive differ 
so much, after all, from that of ventilating public 
buildings? In scientific discussions on the ventila- 
tion of buildings we do not hear very much about 
the injurious effects of moisture. We do not find 
the attics of our churches and schoclhouses packed 
with “absorbing materials.’’ They tell us that poi- 


| sonous impurities, carbonic acid, ete., are constant- 


ly being thrown into the air from every breathing 
thing, and that these poisons cause certain death to 
man, beast, or insect, unless carried away by the 
air. 

We would not underestimate the importance of 
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complying with all the conditions necessary for re- 
ducing to the minimum the accumulation of this 
refuse matter, which seems to be the objective 
point of most efforts at present. But I think the 
lack of ventilation is a potent cause of over-con- 
sumption of stores, and consequent accumulatfon 
of fecal matter. 

We have also reason io believe that, with perfect 
ventilation and a high temperature in the hive, 
which can be combined only by the house-apiary 
principle, a large per cent of the refuse matter will 
be discharged through the air that would otherwise 
clog the intestines. There are objections to the 
house-apiary as described in the article referred to. 
It takes an odd-sized frame, which is intolerable. 
The bives are immovble, and it is difficult to get 
all tuc bees out of alive when desired. The bees 
and quecn are liablce-to get into the wrong hive. 
The house has no floor. unly the ground. As for 
bees getting out in ihe house,I do not consider 
that an objection, as [have had no such trouble. 
I would hardly advise any one now to build a house 
Just like this. 

The details of just what I would advise I will re- 
serve until I have had a little more experience. 

Before closing I wish to thank you kindly, Mr. 
Editor, for your kind words on page 90, and else- 
where, from time to time. Such recognitions are 
incentives to improvement. 

10—OLIVER FOSTER, 250—2°6. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Mar. 4, 1886. 


Oo 
THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR, AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT. 


FRLEND GREEN GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR ARRANG- 
ING ONE IN A SIMPLICITY HIVE. 





OU seem to be the natural friend of the small 
bee-keeper. Now, you can furnish this class 
with solar wax-extractors at a very moder- 
ate price. Most of your disciples have the 
Simplicity hive. To transform this into a 

wax-extractor, make a sash for glass that will fit on 
the top of a Simplicity. You can furnish these 
sashes either with or without glass. Furnish with 
them a sheet of perforated metal about 13 x 17, and 
a sheet of tin 144% x 18%; also, if you like, a dripping- 
pan about 18 x 17. 

The buyer of one of these outfits has only to place 
a Simplicity hive on a tight bottom-board; place the 
pan inside, blocking it up until its top is about three 


inches below the top of the hive; lay the sheet of | 
perforated metal on this; put on the sash; put the | 


sheet of tin in the cover for a reflector; hinge hive, 
sash, and cover together temporarily, and he has a 


wax-extractor which can be turned back into a! 


hive at any time when so desired. On hot days no 
reflector will be needed, so that all it would be 
really necessary to buy would be the sash and sheet 


of perforated metal—any pan that will go inside of 


a hive answering the purpose. 
I have no doubt that, if you will get up outfits of 
this kind, you will sell hundreds of them, make bec- 


keepers happy, and make a good thing out of it) 


yourself. I would go into the business myself, 


only, as I said before, it would be useless to com- | 


pete with your facilities. Even if I could make 
them as well and cheaply as you could, you could 
sell a great many more than I could, do more good, 
and make more money. 


{ 

In use it is to be placed on the south side ofa 
building, and the cover leaned against it at the 
proper angle. If inuch wax is to be melted, time 
will be saved by turning it a little, several times a 
day, so as to face the sun; also that, if any one 
wants to run the honey and wax into the honey- 
house, all he will have to do is to bore a hole 
through the corner of the case and run a trough 
from the tube in the tin pan, through into a recep- 
tacle in the honey-house. Where there is much 
honey in the comb to be melted, as where a large 
quantity of cappings is to be rendered, this is the 
better way, as the honey becomes overheated and 
injured by being left in the extractor long. 

In regard to the use of a double-glass covering, 
some scem to think that its purpose is to “ draw,” 
“gather,” or “attract” the heat of the sun, just as 
some persons say that a piece of metal or any thing 
of a dark color “draws the sun.” This language, 
of course, is erroneous. A double glass attracts no 
more of the sun's rays than a single glass or no 
glass at all. The purpose of the double glass is to 
prevent the escape of the heat that is within the 
extractor. 

It is a curious fact, that glass, while permitting 
luminous heat-rays, such as those in sunlight, to 
pass through it quite freely, is almost impervious 
to rays of heat! radiating from any dark source. 

The radiant heat of the sun, passing through the 
| glass of the solar extractor, is absorbed by the 
| beeswax, and changed into sensible heat, in which 
| form it can not escape by radiation the way it got 

in. It might be carried out by conduction, but 

glass isa very poor conductor. Dry air is one of 
the pcorest of conductors. A sheet of dry air, in- 
closed between two sheets of glass, forms a very 
perfect non-conductor. We might compare this ar- 
| rangement to some kinds of traps. The heat of the 
sun finds its way in easily enough, but it can not 
get out again. A single sheet of glass will conduct 
the heat off a great deal more readily than two. 
In very hot weather I have made beeswax simply 
by placing the comb ona sloping board in the sun, 
without the aid of glass to confine the heat or re- 
flectors to increase it, so I have no hesitation in 
saying that a single sheet ofjglass will do very well 
during most of the summer. A double-glass ex- 
| tractor, though, will melt wax [faster, ordinarily, 
| thus having a greater capacity, and it can be used 
at many times when‘a single-glass extractor would 
not work. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Iil., Feb. 9, 1886. 

After the wax-extractor sent us by friend 
Green was received and tested, we turned it 
over to the foreman of our saw-room, and he 
shortly gave us one as shown in the drawing 
below. 





SULAR WAX-EXTRACTOR AS DEVISED {BY FRIEND 
GREEN. 

This wax-extractor is made exactly the 

| size of the Simplicity hive. A pane of glass 
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is let into the rim, ex: aati like the rim that 
goes around an ordinary cover. This is 
hinged to the body of the machine. Anoth- 
er lid is also hinged to the one containing 
the glass. This latter is simply a Simplicity 
hive-cover, with a sheet of bright tin pushed 
into the inside. At the left of the engray- 
ing atin tray isshown. This tin tray hasa 
tube at the corner to carry off the melted 
wax. A pipe may be connected with it a4 
run tlre melted wax into the inside of 
building. if you wish. Inside of this tin 
tray is a shallower one, made of perforated 
zine. This is to contain the bits of comb. 
A handle is attached to each end, for con- 
venience in lifting it out, and it is prevented 
from going clear down inside of the tin tray 
by bits of tin. Now, then, how low can 
these machines be furnished ? We can fur- 
nish them, all complete for shipment, for 
43.00; or with the above directions you can 
probably make one. 
en eee 


SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 





IN REGARD TO VENTILATING LARGE 


BEE-CELLARS. 


A DISCOURSE 


F I were planning a perfect cellar for wintering 
bees, I think I would have it perfectly air-tight, 
except one place for the entrance of fresh air, 
and another for the exit of foul air, meaning, 
by “foul air,’ that which is not quite so pure 

as the open air. The air that entered should come 

through an underground passage, so deep and so 
long thatthe temperature would be just right for the 
bees, making allowance, if necessary, for the air be- 
ing somewhat cooled by the cellar walls and ceiling. 

It should be capable of being kept perfectly dark. 

Now let us see what the difficulties are in the way 

of securing this ideal cellar, and how, if possible, 

we may overcome them. Suppose in our imaginary 
cellar we make a small hole in one wall. Will air 

pass in or out through this hole? If there be a 

large pipe to bring in air, and a small shaft to carry 

it out, then air will pass out of the hole in the wall. 

If, on the other hand, the entrance-pipe be small, 

and the exit-shaft large, then the air will pass in at 

the hole in thé wall. If there be a number of such 
holes, in the latter case air will pass in them all. 

Precisely this condition exists in my house cellar. 

There are three six-inch stovepipes for the exit of 

air, and one fourinch tube for entrance, being a 

provision for the exit of at least seven times as 

much air as can enter the entrance-tube. The re- 
sult is, that instead of all the air coming in through 
the underground tube at 40° above zero, a large 
part, and probably much the larger part, comes in 

through the various cracks about the cellar, at a 

temperature varying with the weather, ranging 

from 43° above to sometimes nearly 40° below. 

As aresult, I keep two coal fires constantly running 

to warm up this cold air. To make matters better, 

I must just reverse the present state of affairs, and 

have enough air come in through the sub-earth tube 

to balance all that can pass out through the exit- 
pipes and the cracks in the wall as well. I might 
close one or two of the exit-pipes, but I want to be 

sure of enough ventilation for the 216 colonies. A 

friend at my elbow suggests that I might stop the 

cracks in the wall; but to make an air-tight cellar 


> 
» 
‘ 





is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 





Thus far, 1 know my ground tolerably well; but 
now I begin to grope, and my only excuse for going 
on is, that I am anxious to find out from others just 
what I ought to do, and perhaps I can best do so by 
stating some points which I think I know, and mak- 
ing guesses at what I don't know. 

As data, I give the following from a card of the 
Joliet Mound Co., of Joliet, Ill. The first column 
gives size of tile in inches, inside diameter; the sec- 
ond, the number of gallons of water it will carry per 


minute, at a grade of 3 ft. fall per 100 ft.; and the 
third, the price at the factory per 100 ft. 

4 163 $1.50 
6 450 2.5 
8 923 4.00 
10 1613 6.00 


This table showed me how far | might get wrong 
by mere theory, for I had figured that the carrying 
capacity would be as the squares of the diameters, 
making the 8inch tile carry four times as much as 
the 4-inch, but it will be seen that it is nearly six 
times. This makes me a little chary about theoriz- 
ing about any part of it, and 1 should very much 
like to ask some one who knows, just what I need to 
do, to ventilate and warm by a sub-earth pipe, this 
31X33-foot cellar. In thinking the matter over, it 
occurred to me that by using larger tile, and partly 
stopping the entrance, a much shorter tube would 
admit air at a given temperature, than by using the 
smaller tile. To find out how much difference stop- 
ping would make, I went down cellar and closed 
the entrance of my four-inch tube about one-half, 
first having taken the temperature with it fully 
open. After leaving the thermometer in it for half 
an hour, I found, very much to my surprise, that the 
rise was so little that I could not detect it with a 
common thermometer. I then replaced the ther- 
mometer in the tube, and plugged the tube up 
tight, and left it four or five hours. On taking it 
out, it was not so much as one degree higher than 
when the tube was wide open. So I learned little 
about the effect of partly closing tubes; but I did 
learn that, practically, 100 feet was as long as there 
was any use in having my four-inch pipe; also, 
that, at the depth it is laid (the man who dug 
it has just told me it was fully 4 feet deep), I can 
not expect to bring in air warmer than 44° at the 
beginning of winter, and 36° toward its close, always 
allowing for inaccuracy of thermometers. (Bro. 
Root, why don’t you sell tested thermometers, even 
if they do cost more?) Here is one difficulty: The 
sub-earth a‘r is colder in the latter part of winter, 
than at the first, and it ought to be just the other 
way, ought it not ? I don’t see how we can get over 
this difficulty. I suppose at this distance from the 
factory, tile will cost much more. My four-inch tile 
cost more than double; and in making any esti- 
mate we might figure on double prices. The cost of 
laying the tile varies, of course, with the ground to 
be dug. I think it cost me about 50 cents per rod, 
or 3 cents per foot. It is clear, that the tile should 
be laid deeper than 4 feet. I wonder how deep it 
should be laid to bring in air at 45° in the latter 
part of winter. I’m afraid it would have to be 5 or 
6 feet deep, making the work cost perhaps 5 cents 
per foot. Doubling the price of tile as found in the 
list, this would make a four-inch tube cost per foot, 
for tile and work, 8 cents; an eight-inch tube 13 cts., 
and a ten-inch tube 17 cts. As an eight-inch tube 
carries six times as much as a four-inch tube, sup- 
pose we close the entrance of the eight-inch tube to 
about one-third its full size. That will allow twice 
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as much air to pass as the four-inch tube will carry; 
but as the inner surface of the eight-inch tube is 
double that of the four-inch, it has double the 
warming capacity; so with each tube 100 feet long. 
A double amount of air may be brought in at the 
same temperature through the eight-inch tube. ° It 
would be cheaper to lay one eight-inch tube at 13 
ots. per ft., than to lay two four-inch tubes at 16 cts. 
Possibly, however, the two smaller drains might be 
the cheaper; but the larger one would have this de- 
cided advantage, that a large quantity of air could 
be flushed into the cellar at any time, even if not up 
to the desired temperature. 

How would this plan do? Use large tile, perhaps 
ten-inch, laid so deep and so long that, at the begin- 
ning of winter, it would admit air about the right 
temperature; then every three or four weeks, as the 
ground became colder, close up more and more the 
entrance, thus keeping up or raising the tempera- 
ature. Perhaps I have done enough loose guessing, 
and I shall be glad to be called to order by any one 
who will show where I am wrong, and at the same 
time show us what is right. 

Referring to your remarks, Bro. Root, on page 169, 
I don’t think it would be well to add any dampness 
to my cellar. I hardly see, either, the advantage of 
a heated reservoir. Would it not cost as much to 
heat the reservoir, as to heat the cellar direct ? My 
three stoves will cost, in all, about $16 for the win- 
ter. I fill them each morning and evening, and 
that is all the attention they have. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., March 2, 1886. 


Friend M., I am glad to see that you have 
gone into this matter so thoroughly. The 
rate at which the air passes through the sub- 
earth ventilator, I think, will have much to 
do with its temperature when it reaches the 
cellar. If a stiff breeze should pass through 
the four-inch tile when the air outside is be- 
low zero, it seems to me it could not be 
warmed, say 40°, in passing only 100 feet. 
The earth would be gradually frozen around 
the tile, commencing at the outer end. Of 
course, the depth would make a difference. 
Well, closing the opening in its inner end 
would, of course, make the current of air 
pass slower, and this might be graduated, 

robably, so that the ground would take the 
frost out of the air as fast as it passes 
through. In that case the temperature 
should not keep getting lower until the lat- 
ter part of the winter. I think a large-size- 
ed pipe will be cheaper and better. The air 
from my underground reservoirs is quite 
warm and comfortable, even when the tem- 
perature is below zero outside. Now, when 
tile-factories are a good way off, and with 
thin flat stones easy of access, can not an 
underground passage be made with stones 
cheaper than with tile, and so as to carry in 
and warm a large volume of air? It seems 
to me there is not a question but that the 
heat of the earth may be so utilized as to 
warm buildings sufficiently to prove a very 
great saving of fuel. Since my warehouse 
is burned down, I am now obliged to build a 
barn. I want to build it in accordance with 


friend Terry’s forthcoming new book ; and I 
mean to have the stables, both for cows and 
horses, made so they won’t freeze in any 
weather, and I suppose sub-earth. ventila- 
Our poultry-men, especially 


tion will do it. 





those who produce eggs in winter, ought to 
be interested in this matter, as well as those 
who winter bees. You see, this is a broad 
subject, and one of great moment to a large 
class of people besides bee-keepers. 


rrr ep ip 
THE CONGREGATING OF DRONES. 





DO DRONES FLOCK TOGETHER IN LARGE NUMBERS? 
AN INCIDENT THAT SEEMS TO PROVE THAT 
THEY DO. 





OME time in June, 1885, friend John Williams, 
\’ who lives near here, called my attention to 
the fact that he thought drones were congre- 
gating, above a hill, about a mile east of our 
apiary. On the first favorable opportunity I 
went with him to the hill, and this is what we saw 
and heard. 

As we approached the highest elevation, we could 
hear a loud humming, very much resembling bees 
when swarming high in the air. The most of them 
were too highin the airto be seen; but occasionally 
one would circle lower, and, by the peculiar hum- 
ming which they made, we were pretty sure they 
were drones. If we threw a stone in the air, it 
would at once be surrounded; and asit fell to the 
ground they would dart after it and follow it to 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the ground. There 
seemed to be vast numbers of them, extending 
along the ridge of the hill for some distance, and 
they must have come for miles around. 

Returning to the apiary I watched the drones as 
they flew from the hives, and nearly all of them 
flew toward the hill from which | had just returned. 
Now, I believe that drones congregate in large 
numbers, and the queen, attracted by their loud 
humming, flies among them and is fertilized. I do 
not know that there is any thing new in the above; 
but of one thing I am pretty sure, that there is no 
use trying to get queens purely mated every time, 
if there are drones of other races within five miles. 
Queen-breeders should be careful how they adver- 
tise ‘no black bees near here.” 

RETURNING SWARMS TO THE PARENT COLONY. 

Our bees commenced swarming about May 25, 1885; 
and as the indications for a good honey season 
were not “ery good, we returned all but a few of 
the earliest swarms to the parent colony. By so 
doing, in a poor season we obtained a fair yield of 
honey (70 lbs. per colony), and kept them strong for 
winter. My experience has been, that swarms re- 
turned in this way work with the same energy as 
swarms hived in empty hives; and after experi- 
menting pretty thoroughly in trying to prevent in- 
crease we have found noother plan that has proved 
to be so satisfactory as this. I am well aware that 
many would not succeed with this method, for the 
reason that, many times, swarms returned in this 
way are inclined to swarm again, therefore the nov- 
ice would probably, after a few trials, give it upin dis- 
gust, and try some other plan to prevent increase. 
It should be remembered that, after returning such 
swarms, we have a powerful colony, and therefore 
they need an abundance of room. We usually re- 
move two or three frames of brood from the cen- 
ter of the brood-nest, and supply their place with 
empty comb or frames of foundation. Great care 
should be taken, to see that every queen-cell is 
cut out; forif one is left, they will be pretty sure 
to swarm again. I know you will say, friend Root, 
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that they can build more cells. Yes, they can, and 
will sometimes; but, once get them at work again, 
and see to it that neither the queen nor bees get 
out of room, and they will stay and give us such a 
yield of surplus as will pay for all the trouble we 
have had with them. O. G. RUSSELL. 

Afton, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 8, 1886. 

Many thanks for the valuable facts you 
give, friend Russell. Something in regard 
to this matter has already appeared in our 
back volumes, but I believe we have never 
had any thing as straight and direct as the 
testimony yougive. I have heard the drones 
humming in the air, just the way you men- 
tion, but I could not get a glimpse of them. 
What astonished me at the time was, that 
there seemed to be such a very great multi- 
tude of them; in fact, 1 could hardly con- 
ceive how there could be drones enough in 





| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


several square miles to make such a roaring | 
as I heard, and I believe you are right about | 


it. 
to be fertilized quickly and surely, but it 


also makes it a difficult matter to get pure | 


This makes it an easy thing for queens | 


of brain corresponds with an increase of intelli- 
gence. Yet this intelligence of the workers is not 
sufficient to enable them to discern a drone-larva 
from a worker-larva, since they make, sometimes, 
the blunder of trying to raise queens with drone- 
larvee. Is it admissible, that, although less intelli- 


| gent than the workers, the queen would know bet- 


ter the sex of her offspring? I think to be able to 
explain the whole process of this laying of the 
queens without resorting to imagination or the su- 
pernatural, by referring only to a natural law. 

To keep every thing in its place; to perform every 
chemical change; to preserve the life of every be- 
ing; to insure the perpetuity of every kind, nature 
uses a single force, or power — attraction. It is the 
same force which keeps the innumerable worlds of 
the universe in their relative positions to each oth- 
er; which keeps the earth and the pianets revolving 
around the sun, the moon around the earth, and 
prevents ull the matter composing our planet from 
dispersing into space. It is the same force, also, 


| which attracts the slim sprouts of a potato, forgot- 


queens while there are bees in the woods, or | 
in apiaries, even several miles away.—Re- | 


turning swarms to the parent colony Will | 


doubtless work well where there is only a} 
moderate yield of honey; but where swarm- | 


ing gets to be a mania, I think it would only 


complicate matters by making swarming | 


incessant. 


‘initia lic 
EGG-LAYING OF QUEENS. 
SOMETHING FURTHER ON THE SUBJECT, BY FRIEND 
CHARLES DADANT. 








See 
a 





| and perpetuate their kinds. 
| complished blindly by the animals. 


ten in the cellar, toward the dim light of the win- 
dow; the same force which attracts the rootlets of 
plants to the bits of manure scattered in the soil; 
the same which directs the anthers of some flowers 
to bend toward the pistil to spread on it their fecun- 
dating dust. It is the same force which, under the 
names of appetite, desire, love, instinct, ete., directs 
the animals toward the acts which keep them alive 
All these acts are ac- 
Nature does 


| not take the trouble to te!l the cow, “You will 


N answer to my article of Feb. 1, p. 95, Mr. Cook | 


» says that he doubts that animals drop eggs, “ at 

[ just such a time, irrespective of surroundings.” 

Well, Jet him put a laying hen under a box for 

24 hours, and he will see her unable to prevent 

her egg from dropping, although she would have 

preferred to lay it in her nest. If a hen is unable to 

keep her egg, how can a queen-bee, which, accord- 

ing to Mr. Frank Cheshire (Bees and Bee-keeping), 

lays, in 24 hours, twice and even four times her 
weight in eggs? 

For at least half a century, some French bee- 
keepers, with straw hives, have been accustomed to 
make artificial swarms by drumming out part of the 
bees. In order to ascertain the presence of the 
queen in the swarm, they put it, for a few minutes, 
on a black cloth. The white eggs, which the queen, 
if present, has dropped on the cloth, are easily seen, 
and show whether the operation has succeeded. 
According to the theory of Mr. Cook, as accepted by 
the leading bee-keepers on both continents, the 
queen not only knows the sex of her eggs while lay- 
ing, but she knows, also, that ber sons will be larger 
than her daughters; she knows that the colony has 


no need of drones before the swarming season; and | 


| 
| 


she is endowed with such presence of mind that she 
does not make any mistake — laying drone-eggs in ' 


large cells, and worker-eggs in narrow cells. Yet, 


according to Mr. Cheshire, the brain of the queen is 
small, as is also the brain of the drone, and conse- 
quently the queen is far from being as intelligent 
as the workers, whose brain is comparatively large, 
and which, by their building of comb, their gather- 
ing and storing of provisions, their care of the 
brood and of the hive, etc., show that this enlarging 





nurse your calf, to keep it alive and growing.” Na- 
ture does not say to the calf, ** You will suck and 
eat, to live and grow.’ She gave to the cow the 
blind desire of nursing her calf; and she gave to 
the calf the blind appetite for sucking and eating, 
and she remunerates both with a pleasure. For not 
only does nature use attraction to attain her aims, 
but she remunerates with a sense of pleasure the 
gratification of every desire. Such being the uni- 
versal and unique law used by nature to direct the 
acts of all beings, let us see how it works with bees. 

As soon as a queen experiences a desire to meet a 
drone, she goes out of the hive. She does not think, 
“T will have my spermatheca filled with spermato- 
zoids, then I will use these spermatozoids, one after 
another, to change the sex of my eggs; for I know 
that, if not impregnated, they would hatch drones 
only, and drones are not able to do the work of the 
hive.’ Such would be her reasoning, if we were to 
adopt the theory of the free will of queens. To 
meet a drone the queen goes blindly, excited by her 
desire; and afterward she blindly impregnates her 
eggs, experiencing, also, the desire of their impreg- 
nation, and is remunerated with a pleasure. This 
act of fecundation being double, the desire ought to 
be double also. The desire for this impregnation is 
easily proved by the fact, that, in early spring, all 
the eggs which a queen lays are worker, or impreg- 
nated, deposited in narrow celis. The queen avoids 
the large cells given by the bee-keeper, who wants 
drones. As her eggs don’t mature very fast, she 
takes time to select narrow cells. But later, when 
the eggs drop at the rate cf one every ten or fifteen 
seconds, she is compelled to lay them as they come, 
not having time to hunt for small cells, in which she 
could more readily make the necessary motions to 
impregnate her eggs. 

This desire also explains how a queen never com- 
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She doesn’t care for large cells, and the race of 
bees would be doomed for want of drones if nature 
had not put a check to her desire to impregnate all 
her eggs. This check comes from the workers, who | 
take care to prepare large and deep cells. If we re- 
fer to the same law of attraction, we shall be able 
to explain, also, this building of small and large 
cells. 

The queen is but partly mother. She can lay 
eggs, but she can not nurse her offspring. On the 
other side, the workers are partly mothers also. 
They do not lay, but they nurse; even more, they 
suckle the young. | 

For at least forty years it has been known that | 
the workers have two pairs of glands in their heads 
and one pair in their thorax. The anterior pair of 
glands of the head is absent in the queens and in the | 
drones. They are fully developed in the young, and | 
atrophied in the old workers. It is in these glands | 
that the milk, used by bees to nurse the young lar- | 
vee, is secreted. Mr. F. Cheshire thinks, also (and, | 
to my mind, justly), that the same milk is used to | 
feed the queen and incite hertolay. The operat- 
ing and subsequent obliteration of these glands | 
correspond with the double aptitude of bees as 
nurses first, and as store-gatherers afterward. While 
young, they like to take care of the queen, and to | 
nurse the larve: when old, they are attached to the | 
fields, and like to store provisions. When young, 
this devotion to the queen incites them to comply 
with her desire to have all narrow cells; and as long 
as she keeps pace with the building of the comb by 
filling the cells with eggs, no other than worker- 
comb is built. When old, the desire to store incites | 
them to build store, or large cells; and if the har- 
vest is abundant, or if the prolificness of the queen 
is equal to the rapidity of the building, or if the 
queen is missing, the influence of the old workers 
prevails, large cells are built, and in the hcight of 
the breeding season the queen is compelled to fill | 
them with eggs. 

Let us remark right here, that the same law ap- 
plies to the human family. A young mother will 
gratify all the desires of her young children, regard- 
less of cost, while a grandmother will be more care- | 
ful about expenses. She wil] mend old clothes, and | 
economize, to save or to acquire property. The 
drying of her breast, like the drying of the milk- 
glands of worker-bees, changes the aptitudes and 
the desires in both cases. 

This theory has not just emerged from my mind. 
I explained it in some European papers about sev- 
enteen years ago, and I am confident that no other 
can explain as well this one of the mysteries of the 
bee-hive. Yet something remains unexplained. Is 
it the width or the depth of the drone-cells which 
prevents the queen from impregnating her eggs? | 
There is a field open to the investigation of Mr. Er- 
nest. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., March, 186. 

Friend D., I do not know but that we are 
all getting into deep water in this subject. 
I think I can accept most of your reasoning ; 
but in regard to old bees not being able to 
feed larve,if I remember correctly, when 
this was discussed some time ago somebody 
proved that old bees could care for the larvze 
and food, just as well as any, where they are 
obliged to. Perhaps somebody ‘can point 
out where it was. . 


plains of having only narrow cells at her disposal. | 
| 





THE FIRM OF JANE MEEK & BROTHER. 


A Serial Story in Ten Chapters. 





BY REV. W. D. RALSTON. 





CHAPTER IV. 





THE DONATION PARTY. 


> FEW families belonging to Rev. Mr. Mcek’s 
congregation lived about six miles south of 
his church, on what was called Crab-Apple 
Creek. There were not enough of them to 
form a church of their own; and as they 
lived so far from the church, and were not able to 
attend regularly, Mr. Meek often preached for 
them and their neighbors on Sabbath afternoons. 
Thus they had many pleasant and profitable meet- 
ings in their little red schoolhouse, and he finally 
succeeded in organizing and keeping up a real live 
Sabbath-school there. His labors for these people 
were much valued by them; and every winter they 
and a number of their neighbors made a donation 
visit to the parsonage. These were memorable days 
to the Meek children. Those honest farmers came 





_ in their large farm wagons, laden with all kinds 
| of farm products, which filled Mr. Meek’s cellar, 
| pantry, and feed-bins, until the poor man was act- 


ually harrassed to find places in which to bestow 


| his goods, and even meditated doing asthe rich man 


in the parable did - pull these down and build great- 
er. Usually these farmers were accompanied by 
their wives and children, who brought baskets well 
filled with provisions. 

A table was set, reaching from one end of the din- 


| ing-room to the other, on which were placed the con- 
| tents of the baskets. 


The minister and family, al- 
though in their own home, were treated as guests, 
and placed at the head of the table, around which 
the others gathered, and due justice was done to 
the good things before them. 

There was always abundance of talk and laughter, 


| and all present seemed to enjoy the visit very much. 


On this occasion some one had brought a comb of 
nice honey. Whenit was passed around it turned 
the conversation on bees and honey. As Jane and 
Tommy now knew something adout bees, they were 
interested and amused at what they heard. 

Mrs. Cole passed the honey without taking any, 
saying, “‘ I always liked the taste of honey, but I do 
not eat any, because I learned that, when the bees 
suck the honey from the flowers, they swallow it 
and carry it to their hives in their stomachs, and 
then they throw it up into their cells. [could not 
think of eating what had come out of a bee's 
stomach.”’ 

Mr. Meek replied, ‘Mrs. Cole, you are a little 
mistaken. Bees do not carry honey in their stom- 
achs, but they are provided with alittle sack for 
that purpose. You know the little animal we call a 
ground-squirrel, or chipmuck, has a little sack in 
each cheek, in which it carries grain and nuts to its 
hole; so the bee has a little sack, not in its cheek, 
but in its throat, in which it carries honey to its 
hive. You know that, in all animals, there is a pipe 
that extends from the mouthtothestcmach. In 
the worker-bee this pipe is really a little sack, called 
the honey-sack. We might almost call it an exten- 
sion of the mouth. The stomach is beyond, and no 


honey passes from this sack into its stomach except 
If we say the bee car- 


what is needed for its food. 
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ries the honey to the hive in the back part of its 
mouth, it would be nearer the truth than to say in 
its stomach.” 

Mrs. Cole asked, “Js it nice to cat what comes 
from a bee’s mouth?” 

Mr. Cole said, “‘ My wife uses sugar, molasses, and 
the different kinds of syrups sold in the stores, 
thinking these cleaner than honey. I have been 
south, and have visited sugar-manufactories. If 1 
should go into details of what I have scen in manu- 
facturing sugar and molasses, I guess she would 
conclude that the cleanest sweet we have is what 
we get from the bee-hive.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Meek, “not only the cleanest, but 
the purest and best. Molasses and syrups in these 
days are often made from corn, out of a substance 
called glucose; or, at least, glucose is frequently 
mixed with these. All such syrups are demanded 


by the people, clear and nice looking. To make | 


them so they are treated with acids and various 
drugs, which tend to make them 
as food; or, at least, [have been told so by physi- 
cians. How different with honey! 
is only another name for God, forms the honey in 
the cells of the flower. 
ly insect, sucks it from the flower, and carries it in 
the back part of its mouth to its hive. I have read 
that learned men, by many experiments, have de- 
cided that the honey is not changed in the least by 
being thus carried. 


down, as it were,and makes it thicker. I think 
nice comb honey like this is the purest and cleancst 
sweet you can obtain. We might say it is just as it 
comes from the hand of God himself.” 

“How about the wax?’ asked one in the com- 
pany; “is it gathered from the buds of trees?” 

* No,” said Mr. Meek. “Bees do obtain a sub- 
stance from buds of trees, but it is not wax. 
called propolis, and it is a kind of pitch, or bee-glue, 
and is used to glue up crevices in their hives. Wax 
comes from the bodies of the bees. It is a kind of 
bee-sweat, or bee-fat. On the back part of the bees’ 
bodies are five rings, and the wax comes out at the 
joints of these rings in what are called wax scales. 
When bees secrete wax they eat much more honey 
than at other times.” 

Here Mr. Jones, an Irishman, said: *“ Sure an’ 
bees must be curious lads, if they know how to do 
all these things. Faith, an’ I believe I would keep 
bees if I knew where to buy some. Do you think, 
Mr. Meek, it would cost much to buy a couple, so I 
could get a start?’ 

Mr. Meek replied, ‘I suppose you mean a couple 
of colonies of bees.” 

“No,” said Mr. Jones, **I mean a couple of bees. 
A cock-bee, and a hen-bee, or whatever you may 
call them.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this remark. 

Mr. Jones looked around inquiringly, as though 
he could not understand why they laughed. Mr. 
Meek explained that his idea of starting out in the 
bee-business, with only two bees, was rather funny. 

*“*Why should that tickle you?” said Mr. Jones. 
“You all admire my flock of White Leghorn chick- 
ens, and 1 began that flock with justa single pair 
—acock andahen, and now look at them. Why, 


this fall I had over two hundred—all birds of a 

feather. 

bees?” 
“Bees are quite different from chickens,” said Mr. 


Why can I not begin with a couple of 


unhealthful | 
Nature, which | 


The little bee, a nice clean- | 


It is just the same in the hive | 
as in the flower, only the heat of the kive boils it | 


It is | 


Meek. “They will not live and prosper, unless in a 
hive, and that must contain a queen-bee and sever- 
al thousand workers.” 

For some time they joked Mr. Jones about his 
ecock-bee and hen-bee, and then Mr. Smith told a 
joke about one of his neighbors, an Irishman who 
had recently come to this country, and boughta 
small farm near him. One hot day, said Irishman 
was plowing his potatoes with a quiet, gentle old 
mare. In one corner of his tield were some hazel- 
bushes into which he drove the animal, when all 
at once she began to prance and kick, and, turning 
around, rushed across the field as though some 
terrible thing were after her. Jerry manfully held 
to the lines and plow, and finally quieted the ani- 
mal, but not until his shouting at her to stop had 
brought his wife to the field to learn what was the 
matter. Jerry asked his wife to hold the lines 
while he went to the hazel-bush to investigate the 
| cause of the runaway. He came back with the 

news that there wasanest of bees in there ona 
| little bush. 

“Now, Peggy,” says he, “if you will bring me the 
| little box that is by the well I will put them into it, 
and they will make us honey.” 
| Peggy returned with the box, and Jerry went 
cautiously into the brush; but he soon came out as 
| rapidly as his old mare had done; and from the 
way he flung his arms around, it appeared as 
though he had adozen arms at least. In telling 
Mr. Smith about it afterward, Jerry said, “I was 
| sure I was killed; about fifty of the bees give mea 
|} dab, and each one raised a lump as large as a wal- 
| nut.” 

Mr. Smith said, * Probably they were not bees 
at all.” 

Jerry asked what bees looked like. 

Mr. Smith said, ** Bees are about the size of those 
green-headed horse-flies you see about your team; 
they are brown, and some are yellow.” 

* Well, then,” said Jerry, *‘ those of mine were no 
bees at all, for they were black, had bald faces, and 
were as poisonous as a rattlesnake.” 

The company at the table laughed heartily at this, 
for all knew that Jerry had been trying to hivea 
nest of white-faced hornets. 

Mr. Smith continued, ‘Poor Jerry had nothing to 
laugh at. The stings made him so sick he had to 
quit work, and was in bed most of the afternoon. 
His face swelled until both eyes were almost closed. 
There is one thing about bee-keeping I can not un- 
derstand. Men who keep many colonies of bees 
will work among them day after day. I do not 
think a person can work with them without receiv- 
ing some stings. A single sting will lay me aside 
| from work. How can they stand it?” 

Mr. Meek replied, ‘‘ The pain and swelling caused 
by a sting do not come from tbe wound, but from 
the poison left in the wound by the sting. Our 
systems will become accustomed to a poison, so that 
it ceases to affect us. Tobacco isa poison. Whena 
person begins its use, it sickens him. He experi- 
ences evil effects from its use; but by and by his 
system becomes accustomed to the poison, and 
these effects no longer follow its use. In like man- 
ner, after receiving stings repeatedly the bee-keep- 
er’s system is no longer affected by the poison as at 
the first. He does not experience the same pain 
from a sting, nor is it usually followed by swelling.” 

Mr. MeMillen, a native of Scotland, next told the 
company about the wild bees of his native land. 
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He said the bumble-bees in Scotland are different 
from the bumble-bees in this country, in that their 
nests contain much more honey. In his boyhood 
he had spent many years hcrding sheep and cattle 


on the hills, and had found and robbed many nests , 


of these bees. He claimed that he learned to tell a 
bee laden with honey, from one with an empty 
honey-sack, from the sound made as it flew by. 
When aladen bee passed him he followed it to its 
nest, if he could. Hethen marked the place so he 
could find it again. There nests were left until 
autumn, and, when well stored with honey, a num- 
ber of nerd-boys would go together some bright 
moonlight night, visit all the nests, rob them, and 
share the honey. He said, “I have been stungina 
most terrible manner on those nights.” 

Mr. Meck asked, “ Would you receive enough 
honey to pay for the stings?” 

He replied ‘We were all poor boys, receiving only 
very plain food—no sweets at all, and we felt richly 
repaid. Each nest contained quite a nice mess of 
honey. Of course it was nothing like the honey we 
have just been eating; but I assure you it tasted 
much better to me then than this honey does now. 
After a night’s robbing of nests we had honey for 
several days, which made quite an addition to the 
scanty dinners we carried to the hills. Each shep- 
herd boy was accompanied by a dog, with which he 
shared his dinner. I remember my dog was very 
fond of this honey.” 

The conversation turned to other things, the 
meal was finished, and the children were led by 
Jane and Tommy tothe barn, where they played 
many merry games urtil the friends departed for 


their homes. 
To be continued May Ist. 








REPORT FROM MRS. JENNIE CULP. 





ALSO 


SOMETHING ABOUT WOMEN’S WANTS 
WOMEN’S WORK. 


AND 





SHE March No. of GLEANINGS is just received 
and contents examined. I find two things 
in it especially interesting to me just now. 
First is the statement, ‘‘ Examine the bees, 
and, if needing stores, feed them or give seal- 
ed honey.” Now, suppese you have no sealed honey 
(which is the case with me for the first time since | 
have been in the business). Would you give them 
sugar syrup, candy, or more maple sugar in the 
cake? Circumstances over which I had no control 
prevented my feeding as much fs was necessary 
last fall to carry them through until fruit-bloom, 
and I find some of them are getting short this early. 
In answer, do not refer me to the A BC, for I sent 





that to a dear friend 50 miles distant, last year, and | 


lent Prof. Cook's Manual to another friend in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and Langstroth and Quinby are also on 
the wing; and, by the way, do not forget to send me 
another copy of the A BC. I do not feel as if I 
could ‘‘keep house” successfully without it. I 
have had four already; but somchow they do not 
stay with me. 
THE PICTURE OF THE WHEELBARROW. 


It just strikes my fancy. I certainly must have | 


one, and a lawn-mower too, if a lady can use it. I 
will let you into the secret why I want them, Bro. 
Root. I have a kind of mania for having things 


look tidy; and having depended on “uncles and 
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| cousins”’ for four years, my little stock of patience 

is well nigh exhausted. WhenI ask to have my yard 

mowed, Iam invariably met with the reply, ‘‘Oh ! 
it does not need it yet;”’ and if Linsist on its being 
done, telling them I am willing to pay well for hav- 
ing it done now, they just act as if—‘‘well, it does not 
need it a bit, but I suppose I shall have to humor 
you.”” Now, that takes all the vim out of me, and, 
with your assistance in furnishing me tools, I will 
try “paddling my own canoe.” 


Last fall I wanted my chaff hive remodeled so as 
not to have to unpack in the spring. I got the idea 
| how it could be done by using your chaff hives, 

when I visited you (and, by the way, I visited ten 
apiaries in that litle trip; yours was the banner 
apiary. Mine the second—not in numbers, but in 
uniformity of hive and neatness. I have been 
feasting on the pleasure of that little trip ever 
since). I sent fora carpenter to come and do the 
work for me, telling what I wanted done; he sent 
back word he could not come. Not willing to be 
put off, I then went myself; he not being at home, I 
inquired of the “gude wife” the reason. ‘“ Oh!” 
said she, ‘he said it was just one of your whims, 
and he would not bumor you. The hives your hus- 
band made are good enough for anybody, without 
any change.” 

1 tell you that “riled"’ me, to think he would not 
even come and look at my proposed improvement, 
but set it down as a whim, simply because it was a 
woman's idea. 

Well, the result of it was, I vowed a vow, and it 
was this: That if the Lord would give me the 
strength I would show some of the opposite sex 
that a woman can “ paddle her own canoe” pretty 
successfully, without their assistance. Was that 
wicked? The strength is coming, and, one by one, 
I am gathering up the tools for the work. I have 
one hive fixed, and the remaining 55 will (Provi- 
dence premitting) follow suit as soon as the weath- 
er permits. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Ernest, and friends generally, 
for fear you will think me masculine in writing 
this way, I will tell youl am a little woman, not 
weighing over 100 lbs.; andif there is any thing I 
dislike, it is a masculine looking and acting woman. 
This lam trying to guard against. 

Mrs. Francis E. Willard, President of the Woin- 
en's Christian Temperance Union, says: “* There is 
not one thing that men ought to do; there is not 
one thing that ought to be done, which a woman 
ought not to be encouraged to do, if she has the ca- 

| pacity to do it,’’ and that is my sentiment exactly. 

I have been slow in sending my report for 1885, 
not knowing in just what department to place my- 
self. I am not discouraged, although my honey 
crop was an entire failure as far as surplus is con- 
cerned. 

If what our president said at the bee-keepers’ eon- 
vention at the Ohio State Fair be true (he thought 
| it was the fault of the bee-keepers if they failed to 
get a crop of honey), then you will have to put me 
; down as a failure. But with due respeet to him 

and his opinion, I must beg leave to differ with him. 

I think I am prone to be diligent in business, and 

left nothing undone to secure a crop of honey. 
| The long-continued drought of the summer and 
| fall before, and the very severe winter following, 

destroyed the white clover, from which we get our 
principal crop in this locality. 
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REPORT FOR 1885. 

Packed in chaff hives, 47 colonies, fall of 1884, all 
well supplied with first-class white-clover honey. 
Spring of 1885, all booming with bees, excepting 
one colouy, which died. I considered that quite a 
success when there was such a general mortality 
among the bees that winter; yet no honey came of 
any account; at least, not enough to winter them 
without the aid of sugar. Wherein have I failed, if 
the fault is in the bee-keeper? I put into winter 
quarters "47 colonies, fall of 1885; two weeks ago 
they were all alive, and had a good fiy; but for the 
first time since being engaged in the business, I 
await the outcoming with fear and trembling. 

Is it true, the Ohio bee-keepers have had their con- 
vention in the city of Columbus, and I have missed 
attending? I certainly should have been there had 
T known of it. Also, what has become of Mrs. C.? 
Did she get her situation? Is she selling honey for 
some one with that mule team, wrapping oranges 
down south, or feeding ducks and chickens some- 
where onthe line between here? I have been real 
uneasy about her ever since I saw her advertise- 


ment, for fear;that she, with her overstock’of am- | 


bition, would finally land in the lunatic asylum. I 
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am told here in the Ohio L. A. there are more farm- | 


ers’ wives than any other class of women; and I 
can account for it in no other way than in this: We 
are very ambitious, as a class, and we take too little 
time for recreation; consequently our ambition 
runs away with our strength, and we break down 
nervously. Ifeel condemned when I think of her, 


that I did not write and tell she needed rest, abso- | 


lute rest, worse than she needed any thing else in 
this world, judging from her writings. 
Mrs. JENNIE CULP. 

Hilliard, Ohio, Mar. 10, 1886. 

Mr good friend?Mrs. ae I glory in your 
ambition and energy. The 
you speak of is exactly the thing for a wo- 
man; but I notice in your order that you 
mention the large size. 


wheelbarrow | 


We do not dare dis- | 


obey orders, but I wondered why you chose | 
the large one when the small one seems so | 


particularly designed for women, especially | 


for small women like yourself.—I agree with 


you, that it is your privilege to have as many | 


whims as you please, providing you pay for 
them, as we know you of course do; and I 
want to say, for your encouragement, that 
it is not women only who have been treated 
as you have been, but I often find men who 


are employed here on our grounds who re- | 
fuse to%do what I order them to do—or, at | 
least, won’t do it without a controversy, be- | 
cause they think it is one of my whims, even | 


when I am perfectly at home in the matter, 
and they don’t know any thing about it at 
all. I suppose there are extremes both ways; 
but I think a mechanic not only stands in 
his own light, but is a little out of his head, 
when he objects to doing what he is paid 


for doing, because. from his standpoint, it | 





looks like somebody’s whim.—lIn regard to 
rest, 1 do not believe I quite agree with you, 
my good friend. May be farmers’ wives get to 
the asylum because they are held by force 
of circumstances down to a sort of work 
that is to them drudgery; but I think these 
same women would get mental health 


and happiness by a change of work that 
might require more pg eran exertion than 
what they have been h 


aving. I, too, am 
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small for one of my sex, and people talk to 
me continually ubout rest—yes, doctors too ; 
but they are mistaken. I know perfectly 
well what kind of rest I need. A few days 


ago, after I had been reading letters longer 


than I ought to have done, I felt as if I were 
all coming to pieces, and as though my last 
days were near athand. I took a brisk walk 
in the open air, but it did not seem to doa 
bit of good, But I found something that 


| did cure me perfectly, and in less than half 


an hour too. What do you suppose it was ? 
Why, I went and got a potato-fork that is 


| just to my notion, in weight and make, and 


then I went out into the garden where the 
new agriculture is just beginning to ** bud 
and blossom,”’ and I spaded the dirt for half 
anhour. By that time I felt perfectly well, 
full of spirits, ready to fight (in any good 
cause), or jump overa picket fence. Do you 
know why? Why, I simply needed muscu- 
lar exercise, coupled with some kind of work 
that my heart was in. The sight of my 
beautifully growing cabbages, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, ete., and the thought of what that gar- 
den is going to be this spring and summer, 
gave enjoyment in the exercise, and made 
me well, when I was readyto take up the 
duties of the office until I was ready to take 
some more of the same kind of ** vest.” 


oo 
EGG-LAYING OF QUEENS. 


FRIEND HAYHURST GIVES US SOME MORE PUZ- 
ZLING FACTS, 








AM glad to sce this subject again brought up. 
Some time since 1 ventured to say something in 
favor of the Wagner theory, but our worthy ed- 
itor laughed at me so that I thought it hardly 
safe to say any thing further; but with sucha 

brave leader as Chas. Dadant, I believe I will ven- 

ture a few suggestions. 

On page 14, Prof. Cook says: “The fact that wor- 
ker-eggs are often laid in cel!s which are hardly 
more than commenced; . the fact that im- 
pregnated eggs are laid in large queen-cells.’’ Are 
these facts? Itis true, that, when comb-buildirg 
is in progress, the queens will Sometimes lay eggs 
along the edges in cells scarcely begun; but I have 
seen no evidence that these eggs are ever developed; 
indeed, [ have learned to my cost that eggs laid in 
cells not over one-eighth of an inch deep will not 
produce queens. I stock my cell-building colonies 
with eggs laid in newly drawn-out foundation, and 
have repeatedly failed to get queens from the very 
shallow cells, and I ascribe the failure to eggs not 
being impregnated; so that now I do not use combs 
for this purpose in which the cells are less than 
one-fourth of an inch deep. 

It is not to be denied, that the qucens generally 
deposit the eggs in the queen-cells when the bees 
are preparing to swarm; but f have frequently no- 
ticed, when examining colonies in this condition, 
that the unoccupied queen-cells have their opening 
reduced to about the worker size; these are after- 
ward enlarged to accommodate the growing larvae. 
One comb will often exhibit a number of cells in 
the various stages of growth, from those noi yet 
tenanted to those from which the young qucens 
are nearly ready to hatch. 

The mother-wasp, referred to by Prof. Cook, has 
the opportunity of enlarging or reducing the size 
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of the opening of the cells in which she deposits 
her eggs. is it not probable that a careful observa- 
tion of allof her work will devclop the facet that 
she does this? ? 

Another strong point in favor of our theory is 
the fact mentioned by me in the article heretofore 
referred to; namely, that bees that have nothing 
but drone-combs for their brood-nest will reduce 
the size of the openings of the cells to that of work- 
er-comb by building a rim around the edges. Why 
do they do this, if the size of the cell has no effect 
on the sex of the egg? I had a case of this kind 
come under my notice last summer. Having a 
good young queen from which I wished to obtain 
some drones, 1 gave her a full sheet of drone-comb 
in the center of her brocd-nest; but the workers 
(the scamps!) concluding that it was not good econ- 
omy to raise drones at that particular time, built 
rims around the edges of the cells, and raised quite 
a lot of workers, much to my disappointment. I 
have a great respect for the intelligence and rea- 
soning powers of the queen, and [ am not willing to 
admit that she is merely an automaton in this mat- 
ter. T have no doubt that she knows just what she 
is about when depositing her eggs in the various 
kinds of cells; but it appears to me that the weight 
of evidence is in favor of the proposition that ex- 
ternal mechanical means decide the sex of the eggs, 
instead of the accurate manipulation of internal 
muscles, which in higher animals are involuntary 
in their action. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1886. 

Thanks, friend H., for the additional 
light you throw on this strange subject; 
and, by the way, the point you make is a 
good illustration of how very faulty our 
reasoning may be, even when we think it is 
very clear and plain. I have seen queens 
lay in the foundation, where the cells were 
very shallow and had just been started, and 
I took it for granted, as a matter of course, 
that she knew what she was about, and that 
worker-brood would be the result of this 
egg-laying. But when you pin me right 
down to it, I have to confess I do not know 
whether those eggs ever produced worker- 
bees or not. We will try to have that mat- 
ter determined this summer. I have often 
seen drone-comb drawn out with a ring of 
wax, as you mention, where the bees want- 
ed to raise worker-brood in the drone-comb. 
Now, I shall claim a little on my theory right 
here. It was the bees, of course, that put 
the ring of wax around the drone-cells, and, 
therefore, it was the bees that decided 
whether drones or workers should be raised. 
Now, why isn’t it the bees all the while, and 
not the queen that determines the sex ? 


HOW TO EAT EXTRACTED HONEY. 


HOW TO PUT THE CORKS IN THE MUTH JARS. 








ey E all know that we can not taste honey in 
our stomach; it is while itis inthe mouth 

that we taste it, and Prof. Cook has truth- 

fully said that the point of the tongue is 

the organ which appreciates it in the high- 

est degree. When you spread honey on bread, I do 
not know of more than one way to eat it. If you 
like it “clear,’’ just try it this way: Take a knife 
or spoon and just dip the point in the honey, then 








“lap” it off, using the tip of your tongue; repeat 
as often as you like, all the while chewing the hon- 
ey, and rolling it as a sweet morsel under your 
tongue. Not long ago two boys bought a pound of 
honey at our store, and after warming it at the 
stove they actually drank it. 

PUTTING CORKS INTO BOTTLES. 

How do you put the corks in the Muth honey-jars* 
Thave never seen it done, and don't know what is 
the best way. At first I tried putting them in with 
a hammer, but I soon found that jarred out a fine 
dust from the cork, which fell on the honey. i then 
made a press, which I am still using. Take a hard- 
wood board, about 6 x 10 inches, for a base, and alev- 
er of hard wood about 1x 14x16. Connect the 
lever tothe base by four or six strands of heavy 
wire, making a loose joint near the lever. The lev- 
er and base should be just as far apart as the bottle 
is high. In sealing the tops, do not use pure bees- 
wax, but take 1 lb. of beeswax and 2 lbs. of rosin; 
itis much better, and a great deal cheaper. Use it 
warm, but not hot. C. W. COSTELLOW. 

Waterboro, Me., Feb. 20, 1886. 

Your method of tasting honey ‘“ clear” 
is very similar to the way we test samples of 
honey sent to this office. I grant, that, to 
get the full benefit of the delicate flavors, 
we must taste the honey in the way you de- 
scribe. A good many small vials are 
mailed here tor the opinion of the editor of 
GLEANINGS. Running the point of his pen- 
knife down the neck of the vial, he with- 
draws the blade, and, with its crystal drop 
adhering, transfers it to the end of his 
tongue. If I happen to be present at the 
time, I sample it inlike manner. It is quite 
essential that one or more should express 
their opinion upon the honey, as what would 
be a disagreeable twang to one might bea 
pleasant flavor toanother. In general, how- 
ever, the opinion of one or more will be 
found to agree; and if there is an unpleasant 
flavor, as of fall flowers, it is pretty sure to 
make itself manifest.—You ask how we in- 
sert the corks of the Muth jars. If you will 
turn to page 846, last year, you will see a 
cork-presser there illustrated and describ- 
ed, which we use in bottling honey. Hav- 
ing reduced in size the cork by means of this 
little implement, we then force the cork in- 
to the neck of the bottle with the palm of 
the hand. From your description I had the 
engraver make a diagram like the following, 
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 ——————_—_—_—__ 
A DEVICE FOR PUTTING CORKS INTO,BOTTLES. 


and the plan upon which it works will: be 
readily apparent, I think. It is shown as 
pressing the cork into a Muth jar, the cork 
Laing just below the lever. The whole of 
this lever is not shown, and should be of 
such a length as to produce a very consider- 
able pressure upon the cork when the hand 
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is exerted on the extreme end. Though 
friend C. does not say so, it occurred to me 
that he probably had his chain long enough 
so that there would be a little surplus, or its 
entire length as long as the tallest jar. By 
means of the hook in the board, and the sep- 
arate links, the chain can be hitched so as to 
be adapted to any desired height of bottle. 
The same ser can be tried by placing a 
jar in a suitable position upon a bench. 
Next nail a cleat at the proper height in the 
siding of the work-shop over the bench, and 
then with a suitable lever (one end of which 
is placed under the cleat) the cork can be 
pressed into the bottle. For different 
heights of bottles, cleats can be nailed at va- 
rious elevations. Perhaps the latter 
would be found preferable by reason of the 
greater stability. ERNEST. 


cS to 


A KNIFE FOR CUTTING SEED POTA- 
TOES. 


PLAN 
SYSTEM. 





SOMETHING ON THE OF TERRY'S ONE-EYE 


ERY likely many of the friends tested 
Terry’s system of cutting his potatoes 
to one eye last season. The advan- 
tages are, briefly. that we are by this 
means enabled to have one good strong 

stalk in every place, and no more. If you 

let ten or twelve stalks of corn growina 
hill, you certainly would not get a crop of 
nice ears. Where you plant a whole potato, 
and the whole of the eyes grow, you geta 
lot of small potatoes, just as you would have 
a lot of small ears of corn. Well, when we 


4 a 
5 < 


have got our potatoes so as to have one eye | 


in a piece, We want as much potato around 
this eye as we can have; that is, we want to 
divide up the potato in such a manner as to 
have the eyes all separate, and a chunk of 
potato around each eye. If there are too 
many eyes in the potato to give each one 
this good chunk, select the best of them, and 
throw the rest away. Todo this to advan- 
tage, we want medium or large potatoes. 
We also want the knife figured 
eut it just right. 





HUMPHREY BROTHERS’ IMPROVED POTATO-ANIFE’ 

The saving in seed is quite an item. But 
our friends should remember that this plan 
of potato-growing requires good soil. If you 


take away the potato that gives the young | 
plant nutriment, there must be rich ground | 


or manure to take its place as soon as the 
young plant has used up the supply of food 
that starts it. We can furnish these potato- 
knives for an even 25 cts., packed in a neat 
little box, with printed instructions. If 
wanted by mail, add 3 cts. each extra. 


plan | 


velow, to. 
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‘CONFINING THE HEAT OF BEES IN 
THE HIVE. 





NECESSARY TO REDUCE THE SIZE OF THE 
HIVE TO THE SIZE OF THE CLUSTER FOR 
WINTER? 





Is IT 
my F late years, many seem to suppose that it is 
) necessary to confine the bees on as few 
frames as possible during winter for their 
safe wintering, basing said supposition on 
the idea that what is needed is the confining 
of the heat from the bees in as small a compass as 
possible; reasoning from this, that the cluster of 
bees will be kept warm. The line of argument gen- 
erally presented is, that ventilation, upper absorb- 
ents, a vacant space above and around the bees, 
| ete., ventilates the bees to death, onthe principle 
that warm air seeks the top of a room, and that, un- 
less held there by atight ceiling, the room will not be- 
come nearly so warm as it might otherwise do. Now, 
while there is reason in this, regarding the room, 
the same can not be fully applied to the bee-hive, 
else many colonies of bees would die which now live. 
Who does not remember, in back volumes of 
GLEANINGS, how often it has been given that the 
only colony surviving a hard winter in a large api- 
ary would be one in an old box hive, which was 
split from bottom to top, so the snow could blow in 
on to the bees? or that the colony which lived was the 
one the owner had overlooked and teft all the surplus 
receptacles on, the same as used'in the summer? 
According to the views expressed by some, these 
colonies should have died, and those carefully pack- 
ed, contracted hives should have preserved their 
bees alive. But the facts in bee-keeping often put 
fine-spun theories to flight. I have often noticed 
that in box-hive apiaries the best colonies of bees 
in the spring would be those in atall or large hive, 
especially if the tall hive had stores enough in it to 
crowd the bees down tothe bottom-board, and keep 
them near it all winter; yet, according to late 
theories, these colonies should have died or been 
the poorest. Here the bees were at the bottom, 
while, if the late theories are correct, the heat 
would have been at the top. 

Years ago, when I was a boy, father used to put 
pails on his box hives in the fall, after he had taken 
the honey-boxes off. These pails were simply plac- 
ed on the hive, and the holes leadin through the 
top, with no covering of any kind over them; yet 
such. colonies always wintered well. According to 
theory, the heat should have been in these pails, 
and not about the bees below; but I often 
| found, by looking in them on moderate days, 

that nothing of the kind was there: but instead, the 

pails were full of frost, that did not melt until the 
weather became warm enough to melt it from the 
outside temperature. Again, I once cut a bee-tree, 
the combs of which showed that bees had lived in 
| them foryears. These combs were six fect long, but 
the dees had built and filled them with honey the 
first year, for brood had not been reared in the up- 
per half of them,so that during the winter they 
had always had three feet of air-space above them, 
yet they did not die. Why was this, if there is 
| truth in this small air-tight-hive principle? Well, I 
will try very briefly to explain my ideas regarding 
the matter. 
| A LIVING HIVE. 
If we hive a natural swarm of bees in a large box, 
and closely watch them work, we find that they 
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suspend themselves from the top in a compact 
form, appearing like an inverted cone, which, to all 
appearances, is nearly motionless, so that it will ap- 
pear as if the bees were idle; while the fact is, 
that these apparently idle bees are really the hive 
proper, and, inside this, active work is going on, 
building comb, etc. This is easily seen by passing 
a wire suddenly through the cluster horizontally, 
and letting the lower half drop. Outside this living 
hive, or crust of bees, the temperature is often not 
more than 50°, while just inside they are working 
wax nicely with from 90 to 95°, as I found last June, 
by careful tests with my thermometer. 
be interesting to follow this living hive further, as 
it expands until it finally touches the hive; how the 
combs inside grow, ete., but space forbids, so I will 
simply note the fact that they will fill the hive un- 
less it is very large, or the supply of honey fails too 
early. Now, as cool weather comes on and storage 


ceases, this living hive contracts, in:tead of expand- | 


ing,thus keeping the heat inside its walls to a suf- 
ficient extent for the prosperity of the colony. As 
it becomes extremely cold, the walls of the living 
hive become more condensed, until the larger 
part of the bees are engaged in forming this hive; 
still, I have yet to see a colony which does not have 
an active force of bees in the center of this living 


hive, ready to push their way out for an attack, if | ‘ 


the box holding the cluster is roughly disturbed. 
It takes some time for these crust bees to get lively 
enough to fly; but the inside force can doso ina 


second, in any colony I ever experimented with, | 


thus showing that the material inclosing this living 
hive had little to do with the heat of the cluster, 


that being controlled by the walls of the living hive. 


This living hive is all the while throwing off mois- 
ture; and if the box inclosing them is of such shape 
that this moisture will not collect about the bees, 
they remain dry, healthy, and nice. This is the 
reason why all kinds of pucking are employed 
to advantage, in my opinion, and why it was that 
A.I. Root proposed to winter bees in a felt hat 
not many years ago. Instances have been given 
where colonies of bees have been wintered success- 
fully in a large hive containing less than one-eighth 
of the comb they should when filled; in fact, so lit- 
tle comb that the bees covered all of said comb ex- 
cept the outer edge all winter. But I willstop short, 
and close, as this article is too long already. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Friend D., while J. A. Green and others 
have argued strongly that bees will winter 


all right when sealed up tight.even in a! 


glass bottle, you are taking the ground 
that they will winter all right without any 
air-tight inclosure about them at all, if Lun- 
derstand you correctly. Well, perhaps it is 
a good idea to consider both extremes, and 
both extremes have been defended in our 
back volumes. I confess I have been great- 
ly puzzled to see bees so many times winter 
splendidly when they were about as badly 
fixed, according to the rules laid down in the 
books, as they could be; and at other times 
they do not winter at all, even when they 
are fixed in the very best shape. I want to 
take exception to one point yon make; that 
is, that there are always live bees ready to 
make an attack when the outer crust is 
rudely broken. I have several times pulled 


frames out of the hive, thinking the bees 
were dead because they seemed so motion- 


It would | 


| less; and if I recollect aright, they were all 
| tied upin hard knots, even to the very cen- 
ter of the cluster, and it took them some 
| little time to wake up and get ready to sting. 
| Where brood-rearing is going on in the mid- 
| dle of the winter or spring, of course they 
must be stirring actively. And while I 
think of it, I believe these colonies so knot- 
ted up in the spring had no brood, and possi- 
bly their numbers were so small their only 
resource to keep from freezing was to knot 
themselves up in this ‘manner until the 
weather moderated. I have seen them thus 
in the fall, in the winter, and inthe spring ; 
but I believe very strong colonies usually 
have a Warm place where bees can go on 
with the housework, even during zero tem- 
perature. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








HAVE THE BEES THE POWER TO CONVERT WORKER- 
EGGS AND SMALL LARV2 INTO DRONE- 
LARV 4? 

OME time between the lth and 20th of October 
‘ last I sold five queens. Two of them went 
two days before the others. In due time I 
looked for queen-cells, and, to my surprise, I 
found drones capped over, and hundreds 
more nearly ready to cap, these drones being mixed 
all through the worker-brood and in worker-comb, 
| witha goodly number of queen-cells. Hive No.2 was 
| examined, and found in the same condition; No. 3 

the same; Nos. 4 and5the same. If the size of cell 
| has any thing to do with the fertility of the eggs, 

how does it happen that, after removing the queen, 
| the bees should convert worker larvee and eggs into 
drone-becs? The eggs and youngest larvw only 
were drones. Now, this happened in five different 
hives. The combs were built on fdn. bought of A. 
T. Root. I faney 1 hear you saying, ‘* Drone-layer,”’ 
“fertile worker,” or something of that sort; but I 
wish to say, ‘* Not so;”’ this brood was in the hives at 
the time of removing the queens, and young work- 
ers were hatching all around it. Her majesty 
reigns supreme when present, I am willing to admit, 
but it seems to me the bees have something to do 
with it in her absence. Each colony reared a fine 
queen; but whether they were fertilized, | can not 
say; but I have lots of drones, any way. I would 
add, these drones are smaller than those reared in 
natural cells. J, E. HOLE, 
Ripleyville, Huron Co., Ohio. 
Friend H., if you will examine our back 
‘volumes you will find this matter has been 
discussed a great deal. While many of the 
| friends declare positively they have absolute 
proof that the worker-bees can thus change 
the sex of eggs or small larvae, Prof. Cook 
and others declare it to be an impossibility. 

Prof. McLain, at the convention in Detroit, 
last fall, remarked as follows in regard to it, 
as nearly as I can recollect. He said that, 
although he had not succeeded .in proving it 
to his satisfaction, Prof. Wylie said, when 
the matter was referred to him, that he had 
not a doubt but that the bees might do it. 
This has nothing to do with the question 

you refer to between Prof. Cook and friend 

Jadant; for the above was managed by 
the bees after the queen was taken away. 
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SAWDUST PACKING, VERSUS OTHER PACKING. 

Bees that were fed and packed in chaff or like 
protection are wintering nicely in this locality. 
But those that were left on summer stands, un- 
prepared for such weather as we have been having, 
have perished. I went into winter quarters with 
65, allon summer stands. 

I have been using sawdust for packing, for four 
years; also chaff and dry leaves; but I should give 
my preference to dry sawdust. I should prefer the 
chaff hive stuffed with dry sawdust, also some dry 
sawdust next to the bees on top, to hold the heat. 


I have been in the habit of leaning a board over the | 
entrances when a cold wind is blowing directly | 
against the front of the hive, and moving it as soon 


as it moderates or changes its course. 
Moons, O., Jan. 27, 1886. LEWIS HAINES. 


HORSE POWER PREFERABLE TO STEAM FOR CUT- 
TING UP HIVE STUFF. 


I have a one-horse tread power to saw stuff for | 


hives and boxes, and can saw two-inch plank as 
easily as one could wish. It is pleasant work to 
make hives now, and I think it better than a small 
engine. It costs less, and almost every bee-keeper 
has a horse, so the expense of running it would be 
comparatively nothing. It will thrash, saw wood, 
and pump. 
them better than an engine, as there is no danger 
of fire. The Fearless, I think, is the best. 
Amity, Orleans Co., N. Y. J. W. UTTer. 


Friend D.. please tell us where these horse- | 


powers can be bought, and what they cost. 
BROOD WITH THEIR HEADS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
CELLS. 
I helped a neighbor take the honey froma box 
ive; and asl had a queenless colony I saved the 
queen and introduced her. Afterward I found 


some capped brood in the corner of the box hive. | 


The heads were at the bottom of the cells, instead 
of being against the cappings. Would you remove 
the queen? Is she worthless or not? 

Cuas. C. SCHWOB. 

Moundsville, W. Va., Feb. 12, 1886. 

Friend §8., I have never before heard of 
such a thing as bees with their heads to- 
ward the bottom of the cells. If there is no 
mistake about it, it is something I don’t un- 
derstand. 
until I had tested her fairly. 

HOW TO DISPOSE OF DRONE-EGGS, ETC. 

Sometimes I find a frame of drone-comb, used in 
upper story for extracting, full of eggs. 
the quickest and easiest way to destroy them? 


How much sulphur to a given area is sufficient to | 


destroy moth larve? I am afraid of using too 
much, and injuring the honey. I didn’t use any 
sulphur last year, and got along all right; but per- 
haps I was running a risk. 

Is a room that is bec-proof also moth-proof? 

Feb. 17, 1886. E. H. M. 

There are several ways of 


with a fountain pump; sprinkling salt on 
them; standing the combs in the honey- 
house until the larve die, ete. The A BC 
book gives full directions for fumigating 
combs. Where we use Italian bees, there is 


not very much: need‘of fumigating the hon- 
ey; at least I would not fumigate it until 
traces of worms begin to be seen in the 
honey. 
proof. 


A bee-proof room is probably moth- 





I think many of the friends would like 


I would not discard any queen | 


What is | 


destroying | 
drone-larve — washing them out of the way | 


CALLING THE ROLL. 

Feb. 11, roll was called. Nos. 50 and 58 failed to 
answer. They were chaffed in on summer stands. 
Of 80 colonies, half are in the cellar, right under our 
sitting-room, where the children romp, and where 
the organ is reauired to give forth the praises of 
our heavenly King. Then, too, we have potatoes 
| inthe cellar. The thermometer varies from 35° to 
| 40°, 45°, and 48°. The bees are all O. K. yet, and 
|} seem in good shape. ! carried out several colonies 
| to day, and found no smell upon their garments— 
| no, not even a hair singed. Sam. H. Bowron, 
Benton Ridge, Hancock Co., O., 1886. 


AGAINST USING FIRE 
APIARY. 

Last Saturday I came very near losing a great 
number of my bees by fire. The severe cold weath- 
er we had here has killed the grass and the orange 
leaves. I was cleaning up, and set fire, outside the 
apiary, to clean up a place to make a fire outside, 
| when the wind caught the flame and carried it right 

among the hives. It took all hands and the cook to 
| put out the fire. 1 did not lose any bees. It 
| scorched some hives badly, and melted some wax 
| 1 did not want melted, but I thank God that 1 got 
| off so well. D. M’KENZIE. 
New Orleans, La, Jan, 1886. 





A WARNING AROUND THE 





HOW TO REMOVE POLLEN FROM OLD COMB BY 
MEANS OF A FORCE-PUMP. 

I see by GLEANINGS of Feb. 1, 1886, page 105, E. 8. 
| Hanson makes inquiry how to remove pollen from 
old combs. As I have removed pollen from hun- 
| dreds of old combs, I will give my process. I take 
| wool-twine, in lengths long enough to go around 
my frames the shortest way. I tie two strings 
| around each frame alittle way from the ends (my 
frames are 15's in. long). to hold the combs from 
breaking out. I take a tub or barrel, and place 
the combs in “criss-cross.” As fast as I put in 
| combs, I fill up with water, taking care to get as 
| much water as possible in the cells; when the 
| combs are all in I put on a weight to keep them un- 
| der water. I let them remain 48 hours. I attach 
the hose to my force-pump, and put the windmill 
in gear, then place the comb on edge, with my finger 
over the end of the nozzle to make the water go in 
| aflat stream. With a good wind, the pollen will fly 
out lively. Hold the nozzle within six or eight inch- 
| esof thecomb. 1 have to soak some of the combs 
| the second or third time. In the absence of a force- 
| pump, the extractor would do nearly as well. Not 
| one comb in 50 need be broken if properly handled. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Feb. 13, 1886. T. S. Buu. 

If I understand you, friend B., your plan 
is to soak the pollen in water until it is soft, 
and then wash it out with a spray of water. 
I presume a fountain pump would do it 
nicely. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION AS GOOD AS ANY 
FOR SURPLUS. 

GLEANINGS for Feb.1 is at hand, and I think it 
| alone worth the subscription price. I used some 
| flat-bottomed foundation last season. The thin, 
| for sections, did as well as any; but the thicker, for 
| brood-frames, was nearly all worked into the natu- 
| ral shape; that is, the bottoms of the cells were 
worked down into the three little lozenge-shaped 
plates, the same asin natural comb. I don’t know 
whether this is always the case or not, as the bees 


| were not doing much at this time. The weather so 
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far has been very favorable for bees, the thermom- 
eter having been below zero only once, and warm 
enough for them to take a good fly every few days. 
There is no sign of dysentery among them yet. 
FRED W. CRANSTON. 

Woodstock, Champaign Co., O., Feb. 2, 1886. 

Friend C., we suppose you mean the flat- 
bottomed foundation is as good as any after 
the bees have got the shape of the cell to the 
natural form; but the question then arises, 
How much time does it take the bees, when 
they are busy with a crop of honey ? 





DRONE-TRAPS, AND SOME SUGGESTIONS REGARDING | 


THE SAME, 
I experimented last year with Alley’s drone and 
queer trap, and in each case, when I had a trap 


attached to the hive, the queen was caught when | 


the bees swarmed, and the swarm would return, 
and settle on the trap. I think that, by having 
a cone attached tothe Jones’ guard, I can use the 
same as a queen-trap, and have automatic swarm- 
ing in my apiary by simply putting one end ofa 
wire-cloth tube over the cone, and letting the other 
end of the same enter the box or hive, with entrane- 
es secured by perforated tin. The box or hive may 
be set on or near the hive which is expected to 
swarm. The queen and some of the bees, when 
they leave the parent hive, will enter through the 
tube into the box or hive prepared for them. The 
returning swarm will follow, und I shall have only 
to move the box in the evening to a new location, 
and the swarming is accomplished without any 
watching or any attendance of the bee-kceper dur- 
ing the day. 

If you have tried this plan, let us have your ex- 
perience. C. H. GROTE. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., Dee. 14, 1885. 

Your idea is tiptop, friend G., in theory ; 
and all that remains is for somebody to put 
it in practice. I believe we have already 
had arrangements that were somewhat sim- 
ilar in plan of working. None of them, 
however, seem to have come into general 
use. 


DOES BLASTING ROCKS WITHIN THE VICINITY OF 
HIVES DISTURB THE BEES? 

I live right in the city. My lot is 50 by 125, witha 
large house on it, sol have but little room to keep 
my bees. 1 work in the shop, 14 miles from home. 
When my bees swarm my wife telephones to the 
shop, and I come home andhive them. I sold three 
hives of bees for $18.09, and have three more engag- 
ed for spring, if I have any left. They are building 
a sewer right past my Lives. They bave to blast 
through solid rock from 5 to 10 feet deep. They 
have from 20 to 3) blasts a day, and I think it dis- 
turbs my bees, for I find a great many dead bees at 
the entrance. MARSHALL DARLING. 

Waterbury, Ct., Jan. 2, 1885. 

Friend D., if the blasting is to continue 
any length of time, I think I would fasten 
the bees in the hives and move them away 
for a while. 


HOW SOON SHALL BEES BE PACKED FOR WIN- 
TER? ARE CHAFF HIVES DESIRABLE? 

A bee-man met me a short time ago, and in the 
course of our conversation he turned to bees. He 
asked me if 1 had fixed up my bees. ‘ Yes,” I said, 
‘early.’ He said he did not believe in fixing them 


up complete so early for winter, for he thought it 


was just like a person putting on all his winter 
clothing in October. When the cold weather 
would come, he could not feel them on him. What 
say you, Mr. Root? I have put my bees away in 
sawdust hives, and I spoke to another bee-man 
about leaving them in the sawdust hives all sum- 
mer, so that they might not be too warm. Well, he 
said he had tried bees in chaff hives, and they nev- 
er gave nearly as much honey as hives that were 
out and exposed to the hot sun. So I thought I 
would refer the matter to you. 
DONALD STEWART. 
Nairn, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 1, 1886. 


Friend S8., I suppose the locality of Cana- 
da might make some difference in the mat-. 
ter ; but reports from localities, widely differ- 
ent in climate and temperature, have invaria- 
bly shown that bees make more surplus honey 
'in chaff hives than in Sania Waited hives. 
|Your friend can easily satisfy himself of this 
| by trying a single-walled hive and a chaff 
hive side by side. During hot summer days 
| the bees in the thin hive will crowd out in 
| great numbers, on account of the heat, while 
| those in chaff hives will remain comfortable 
/inside. We greatly prefer chaff hives for 
summer as well as for winter. This is 
true, however, that there are times in the 
spring when the warmth of the sun is bene- 
ficial to thin hives, when chaff hives, on ac- 
count of their extra thickness, are not warm- 
edup at all. On this account, it has been 
several times suggested that the outer cover- 
ing be made of glass,inclosing a dead-air 
space inside of the chaff. During winter 
and spring, the glass would keep off the cold 
winds, but permit the rays of the sun to pass 
through readily, warming up the bees as it 
warms up our solar wax-extractors ; and it 
warms them up nicely, even when the weath- 
er is zero outside. The objections to such a 
hive would be, first, the expense; second, 
without something to shade the glass, when 
the sun becomes too warm it would melt the 
whole inside of the hive down, and more or 
less supervision and manipulation would be 
necessary. With a house-apiary it might be 
managed better; and if it were desirable to 
start bees to breeding very early in the 
spring, there is hardly a question but that a 
combination of a greenhouse and house-api- 
ary would fix it to perfection. 








THE GRANULATION OF HONEY NOT CAUSED BY 
BEING EXTRACTED EARLY. 

I believe it is generally admitted, that all pure 
honey will granulate at the approach of cold weath- 
er, Which I find is not correct. My honey has not 
granulated, neither did it last year, kept in a cool 
honey-house, in open tin cans (that is, loose covers); 
also in light barrels; yet there is no appearance of 
granulation. I have kept bees for quite a number 
of years, and have never fed, all told, five dollars’ 
worth of sugar to bees; and if my honey is not pure 
the bees have “played off’ on me, My honey is Span- 
ish needle. One writer, I think, said that if pure 
honey did not granulate it was for the reason that 
it was extracted too green. In answer to that, my 
sister, living one-fourth of a mile from me, extract- 
ed some before any of it was capped over, and hers 
granulated at the apppoach of cold weather, and 
my honey stood in the hives a month after the hon- 
ey season closed, and was perfectly ripe. All was 
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gathered from the same source and at the same time. 

Three years ago my honey was partly gathered from 

what we call *‘jack-oak;’’ and that year it granulat- 

ed. R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, [ll., Feb. 15, 1886, 


Since you mention it, friend R., [ am in- 
clined to think that well-ripened honey is 
not as much inclined to granulate as when 
it is **‘ green,”’ as we often term it; and it 


also occurs to me that honey from Spanish | 


needles is not apt to granulate when it is 
thoroughly ripened. We have had some of 
a beautiful amber color, 
cerful could be turned over without spilling; 
and for all that, even zero weather produced 
no signs of granulation. 
ARE 
Though I differ with you in many things, I fully 
agree with what you said recently in GLEANINGS 
in regard to considering honey-yields as Uiessinke 
from God, and that it were perhaps safer to send us 


THEY BLESSINGS? 


more of them, if we would regard them as such. | 


By the way, is it quite fair to call the honey-dew we 
have had, “ bug-juice,”’ and the like unthankful 
terms, when many could have considered it a bless- 


ing, as itcame in a time when bees were getting | 
comparatively no honey? I extracted it mostly,and | 


used it for stimulative feeding; but as I did not 

know what it was,and did not extract all of it, I 

had considerable loss, but am the wiser for it. 
Marshallville, O C. WECKESSER. 
Thank you, friend W. You are 


to the all-wise Creator. The honey-dew has 
indeed been a blessing to us in our business, 


for it has kept brood-rearing going when it | 
would not otherwise have done so without | 


feeding; and with the large force of honey- 


gatherers in our apiary, it is generally all | 
| honey in 1885; 70, for pounds of sugar fed; work, 


worked up into brood, so it does no harm. 
Many of these things that seem at first to be 
hindrances can be turned into blessings if 
we handle them rightly ; and through it all. 
our attitude of heart should be, 
the praise and the glory.’ 


ROACHES IN BEE-HIVES. 


I have a few questions to ask about bee-keeping. | 


Did you ever have roaches in your bee-hives? I 
have two hives infested with them. I have changed 
the bees into new boxes, and they are still in them. 
I see they pick out the young brood inthe combs. 
Have you any way of getting rid of them? 

Post Oak, Mo. J.S. BRUCKART. 

Friend B., the trouble with roaches, I be- 
lieve, belongs to the Southern and Middle 
States. We have none of them here. From 
the reports given, I have been inclined to 


think they did but little if any harm. If they | 


are picking the brood out of the combs, how- 
ever, itis a serious matter. Will nota strong 
colony repel them ? 


LEAVING BEE-HiVES IN A SNOWDRIFT. 
You advise us to leave our hives nearly or entire 


ly covered with snow in winter instead of keeping | 


the entranses open. Now, have you ever success- 


fully tried that plan for one or two months at a 
time? 


T lived the first twenty-five years of my life 


IN BEE CULTURE. 


| ly realize the diflerence in 


so thick that a san- | 
| bees, 


'denly, the wet snow, 


| bee-keeping. The 


“Thine be | a spell of cold weather that has prevented 


/the bees from flying, say from ten days to 


| for the generality of work, 
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within twenty-five miles of Medina, O., and can ful- 
the snowfall between 


there and here. I have often resolved to let them 


| alone, with one or two feet of snow over the entran- 


ces; but my faith in that plan has never held out 
over one week atatime. This is a question of vi- 
tal importance inthis locality. We use chaff cush- 
ions in upper story, with an ineh hole in each end 
of the cover for ventilation. This is an excellent 
locality for bee-keeping, though last season was an 
exception. J. 1. MANNING. 
Sun, Newaygo Co., 


Friend M., 


Mich. 


we have, ever since we kept 
rejoiced to see the snow all over the 
hives so that they were entirely out of sight; 
but I do not know that we have ever had 
them covered up entirely for as long a period 
as two months—perhaps not more than half 
that time; but 1 have never had. reason to 


, think that a colony was injured by being 


covered with snow, but quite the contrary. 
Neither have we ever had any reports to the 
effect that snow would hurt bees, unless it 
was where the drainage was so poor that, 
when the sun came to thaw the snow sud- 
or slush, would cover 
the entrances. In that case, if the top of 
the hive were tight it might damage them. 


SPEED OF BUZZ-SAWS, ETC. 
When and how ecanI best move ten swarms in 


f | chaff hives ten npeet 
right, and | 
we will try to stop using any term that | 
sounds even in a slight degree disrespectful | 


3—ADAM LEISTER, 2 0—70. 


Brunswick. 3 Ohio. 3) I— 3 3 — — 10. 
Feb. 14, 1886. 1 X—#$22, $20—85, MX—$20. 
Explanation: The3 here stands for 3 years of 


upper row shows increase in 
successive years. In lower row, first figure in each 
set shows cash income; second figure shows cash 
expense for that year; X stands for “‘ cxperience;”’ 
M, for “more.” After name, 0 stands for surplus 


not taken into account. At what speed do you run 
buzz-saws and cutter-heads? A. L. 


Friend L., if you can move the hives after 


two weeks, I think you will not have very 
much trouble. See A BC book, p. 172. There is 
much difference in the behavior of one colo- 
ny under such circumstances, compared with 
that of another. Some bees will take their 
points and come straight back to their hive, 


/1f you should move it every few days; others 


will remember the location, even if they 
have not had a fly for a month, or perhaps 
all winter, and go back to the old familiar 


_spot.—Your interpretation of your charac- 


ters and figures makes one think you have 
been recently reading about Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Daniel. Never mind. It illustrates 
how loug a story can be told inasmall space, 
and that is a lesson that a great many of us 


need to learn just now.—In regard to the 
| speed of buzz-saws, it is laid down in the 


A BC book that the points of the teeth 
should move at the rate of about 8000 feet 
per minute ; butthe kind of work to be done 
has something to do with it; also the kind 
of wood to be eut. But the rule given above 
will be found to be not far out of the way 
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FERTILIZING QUEENS BY MECHANICAL 

FORMING NUCLEI. 

I notice in GLEANINGS tor Dee. 15, 1885, page 882, 
editorial, that Prot’ MeLain has succeeded in “ fer- 
tilizing queens by mechanical means.’ I have 
been looking for that for some time in GLEANINGS. 
I still don't know how, but hcpe that, as soon as you 
know, you will give it to your readers. It will bea 
grand thing for me and others of your readers who 
are surrounded by black bees and log gums. The 
season here has been unfavorable for bees this 
year, although they have made enough to winter 
on. [ama farmer, and do not have much time to 
devote to my bees. 1 love ny bees a great deal bet- 
ter than Ido my plow; and if I were certain that I 
could make money at the business, { would quit 
farming and go at it right. I like G. M. Doolittle’s 
plan of forming nuclei. I[ have tried it a number 
of times, and succeeded every time. That alone 
has been worth to me more than GLEANINGS cost. 
I have introduced queens by it when other methods 
have failed. F. P. His. 

Henton, Shelby Co., Il., Dee. 21, 18385. 

Friend H., I hardly think fertilization of 
queens by mechanical means is going to 
come into use very much, even if it succeeds. 
You will have 10 watch the ages of your 
queens, so as tu take them at just the right 
ume, and then it will be necessary for you 
to catch drones. The whole operation, it 
seems to me, is going to be too much expense 
to come into general use.—If I were you I 
would stick to the plow until your bee-busi- 
ness is so well established that it is a safe 
thing to give it your whole time; that is, 
make itagradual work of letting go of farm- 
ing and taking up bee culture. While the 
bees may give much the larger profit on the 
investment and labor, there are a good many 
risks about the business. 


MEANS; 


NATURAL SWARMING AND NON-SWARMING, 

No queen, no bees; no bees, no honey. More 
queens, more bees; more bees, more honey. Such 
thoughts were in wy mind in the spring of 1884; 
and for experiment, two strong colonies were chos- 
en, being swarms from the same colony in 1883. 
One of these was to be tested by natural swarming, 
and the other by artificial swarming. June 4th, No. 
I swarmed, and, soon after, the old colony was di- 
vided into nuclei of one and two frames each, all 
having good queen-cells. One of these swarmed 
(a incre handful), and was hived on a comb and a 
frame with a little brood on it. These all raised 
good queens; and as soon as hatching brood could 
be spared from the new swarm, a frame was given 
to each nuclei, building them all up evenly. Au- 
gust 2d the new colony swarmed again, and, by 
division, two more colonies were made. August 13th 
one of the colonies swarmed and was not seen. No. 
2 swarmed June 8th, and again the 24th. 

The result cf the season was, No. 1 an increase of 
ten colonies and 325 lbs. of honey; and No. 2, an in- 
crease of two colonies and 191 lbs. of honey, while 
the best yield from a strong colony that did not 
swarm was 156 lbs. of honey. There was no honey 
taken from the brocd-chamber, which was well fill- 
ed for winter supplies. The average yield of the 
apiary was 8) lbs. of honey. In the spring of 1885, 
on a farm seven miles from home, were three colo- 
nies of bees which I wished to Italianize; and as 
there was noone to watch them they were divided 





sous to prevent swarming, but failed in one in- 
stance. Three dollar queens were used, and divi- 
sions were made till there were 17 new colonies with 
Italian queens. The hives were well filled, and a 
surplus taken of 353 lbs. of honey trom the upper 
stories. The division was carried tvo far for the 
largest yield of honey. An increase of 7 colonies in 
the first, and 13 the last trial, would have given a 
larger surplus. In the first experiment, those that 
1 tried in 1884, allowing that the new colonies had 
40 lbs. of honey cach, the comparison shows that 
division gave 725, natural swarming 271, and non- 
swarming, 156 Ibs. of honey. Successful as these 
experiments have proven, I would not advise any 
mathematical Californian to waste paper in calcu- 
lation of what he might do with 100 colonies increas- 
ed in a like ratio for five years. L. M. Brown. 

Sergeant's Bluff, Iowa, Mar. 8, 1886. 

Friend B., the point you make is a good 
one; yet much of the success you have met, 
I think, depends upon the fact that your lo- 
cality is not overstocked at all. On the con- 
trary, perhaps there is honey for several 
times as many bees as you keep. In such 
sases, more honey will be secured by judi- 
civus dividing or artificial swarming, and 
by getting as many queens to lay eggs as 
early in the season as you can. When, how- 
ever, you have from 50 to 100 colonies in one 
locality, so that the flowers are all visited, 
and the bees begin to crowd each other, then 
there will be an advantage in the prevention 
of swarming. I should say, that in any lo- 
cality, not overstocked, more honey will 
probably be secured from a single colony by 
judicious increase than with no increase. 


A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA; ALSO SOMETHING 
A VISIT TO FRIEND HAYHURST. 

I have recently returned from my winter's trip to 
California, and have been and am taking pleasure 
in reviewing old acquaintances and shaking hands 
with old friends, so I would not forget you. I tind, 
that in central California, in the great river valley, 
what honey they get is of no great value, being 
dark and strong. There ere a great many bees in 
the trees, sometimes several swarms in the same 
tree. In the foot-hills the honey, if they get any, 
is likely to be better, that from the alfalfa being 
fine. As nearly as I found out, the great honey 
section is in the southern part of the State. 

On my way home I stopped to see friend Hay- 
hurst, of Kansas City, and was very glad I did so. 
He has some of the finest bees I have yet seen, and 
he knows how to care for them. To prevent the 
queens from fighting, he cages each cell separately 
before putting into the nursery. It is, as Mr. H. 
says, a mistake to suppose queens just hatched will 
not destroy cells remaining, or each other, for they 
will so do if strong and vigorous. This has also 
been my experience. Who has a different report? 

lL arrived at home and found my bees in good con- 
dition for this time of year, and I hope soto keep 
them. CHas. R. BINGHAM. 

Edinburg, Ohio, Mar. 22, 1886. 

WINTERING BEES UPSTAIRS IN A WARM ROOM. 

Some time last season one R. F. Perry, of Clarks- 
ton, Mich., wrote me about purchasing some bees 
or queens of me, and incidentally dropped the re- 
mark that he never lost bees from wintering. In 


ABOUT 





replying to his communication I asked him how he 
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wintered. He replied that he wintered upstairs, 
with a stovepipe passing through the room. I was 
then very busy shipping bees and queens, and 
hadn't time to correspond further. His letter was 
laid by and almost forgotten until I saw friend 
Hutchinson's article in Jan. No., page 6, where the 
idea is advanced that the temperature of cellars 
may be kept even as bighas 4°. Then I thought, 
“Why not put the bees upstairs where it is warm 
and dry?” 

I again opened correspondence with friend Perry, 
and learned that for four winters he has kept becs 
in an upper room, through which a pipe passed 
from a stove below, where the family lived. 

He prepares them thus: When cold weather is 
well settled in, the bees are quietly carricd into the 
chamber; the covers are removed from the hivcs, 
and a folded blanket laid over the bees; the en- 
trances left all open, the room kept absolutely 
dark, and as cold as possible, for six or cight days, 
until the bees get used to the jar of the house; 
then a fire is built below, and the room kept warm 
wl the rest of the winter. Has anybody else ever 
tried this plan? Isit not much better than cold, 
damp cellars? 8. C. PERRY. 

Portiand, Mich., March 11, 1886. 

SUCCESSFUL WINTERING IN BOX HIVES; A FACT 
AGAINST UPWARD VENTILATION. 

My father kept becs in Washington Co., N. Y., 
when I was but ten years old. They were kept in 
box hives. The hives were set up about one foot 
from the groynd. The entrance was at the bottom 
of the hive, about one-half inch wide by four long. 
They stood on summer stands all winter, with no 
ventilation except at the entrance, and the top was 
sealed as tight asthe bees could make it. I don’t 
remember of ever losing a swarm in winter. Fath- 
er moved to Lorain Co., Ohio, when I was 15 years 
old. I found a swarm on an appie-tree the second 
year. I put them in a box hive, and carried them 
home. They swarmed once that season, and both 
swarms wintered well. The next summer I cut two 
holes in the top of one of the hives, and put on two 
boxes of a capacity of about 5 lbs. each. These I 
took off in the fall, well filled. I laid a board over 
the top of the hive. In the spring the bees were 
dead, although they left a good supply of honey. 
The hole through the top of the hive was left open 
during the winter. A. ALLEN. 

Tecumseh, Neb. 

“ CHAMPIONING’”’ MR. HEDDON. 

Its author may not have intended it, but the arti- 
cle on page I7l gives the impression that, in my re- 
view of Mr. Heddon’s “separator record,” I either 
read carelessly, or, if I found any thing upon the 
opposite side, I suppressed it. I did neither. My on- 
ly fault, if fault it can be called, was in not going 
back far enough, although I went back twice as far 
as the editor said it was necessary. I went back 
four (not “numerous "’) years, while the quotations 











given, showing that Mr. Heddon was once opposed | 


to separators, are from writings five years old. 1 
have never “championed” any man, in the sense 
in which I have been accused of *“‘ championing” 
Mr. Heddon, and never shall. I have always fearless- 
ly championed what I believed to be the truth, and 
shall continue to do so, even if in so doing I am fre- 
quently compelled to agree with Mr. Heddon, “ or 
any other man.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Mar., 1886. 
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QUIESCENCE IN WINTERING. 

It has always been my aim to get the bees, while 
in their winter quarters, in that quiescent condition 
mentioned by friend Doolittle, page 212. When I 
can get them into that state, always have good 
success, and the amount of honey consumed is re- 
markably small. With the experience of the past 
winter I have concluded that I can the most effect- 
ually accomplish it in the cellar, where, henceforth, 
I think the major part of my colonies will be win- 
tered. CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 

Marshalliville, Wayne Co., Ohio, Feb., 1886. 


CEDAR HEDGE A GOOD WINDBREAK; HOW TO 
SET OUT. 

A cedar hedge makes a good windbreak for bees 
in winter, and also.a nice hedge around the house- 
yard or garden. It is raised as follows: Dig the 
trees and put them inatub containing some water 
and dirt, so that the roots don't get dry, or else they 
will not grow; then plantthem in astraight row two 
feet apart. Cultivate them the first two years; 
trim the new growth back occasionally. When 
they have the desired height, trim off the top. In 
four or five years you will have a nice green wall, 
so thick and tight that a bird could not get through. 

JOHN F. HOCKEMAYER. 

Campbellton, Mo., Mar. 12, 1885. 


A SUITABLE BEE-DRESS FOR A WOMAN, 

I think the neatest and most convenient bee-dress 
for a lady consists of a linen ulster, which can be 
slipped on over any kind cfadress. For the head, 
I prefer a light straw hat, with a rim of medium 
width, to the edge of which is securely attached a 
veil of brussels net, extending clear around, in 
such a manner as to admit of its being drawn down 
over the face. This, with a handkerchief tied 
about the neck, completes my bee-dress. <As for 
gloves, I leave them for those who can work in 
them. SARAH E. DUNCAN. 

Lineville, lowa. 





REPORTS KNGOURAGING. 


FROM 35 TO 50, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY; A GOOD 
REPORT FOR SWEET CLOVER. 

E commenced the season with 35 colonies, 
and increased to 50. We extracted 5000 Ibs. 
of choice honey, and have been and are 
now selling at 20 cts. per lb, at retail. We 
are not selling much at wholesale. Whole- 

sale prices are about 10 to 12's per cent less. The 

honey was from alfalfa mostly; nearly all Colorado 
flowers furnish some honey, but nothing seems to 
yield every year like sweet clover. Alfalfa failed 
in 1884, but yielded largely in 1883 and in 188. I use 





| chaff hives; winter on summer stands, and last 


year was more profitable than any other business 1 
struck. Jf 100 colonies would average as well as 


| 50 or less, I guess I would take the 109. 


R. H. RHODES. 
Arvada, Jefferson Co., Col., Feb. 10, 1886. 
A FEW FACTS OF EXPERIENCE, FROM A LADY. 
Friend Root:—We hereby hand in our fourth an- 
nual report for 1885. We commenced the season 
with 27 colonies; and although we worked most of 
the season against increase, we closed the season 








1ssé 





with 44 colonies and 827 Ibs. extracted honey and 217 
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lbs. comb honey, and our bees all in good shape for | 


winter. 
6 in chaff hives on their summer stands. 
through in good condition. We weighed and placed 
them in the cellar Dee. 10, 1885. We took them out 


We wintered 28 colonies in the cellar and | 
All came | 


March 13th, and, weighing them again, found they 


had lost, on an average, 5 lbs. and 6 oz. per colony. 


The season of 18% was a peculiar one—cold and | 


wet in the spring, and cold and wet during the 
honey-flow in September, which cut our crop short. 
Although not as good as some seasons, yet it was 
better than others, and we are well satisfied with 
the season’s work. We have to work against a 
great many disadvantages in this locality, having 
no white clover or basswood; but for all that we 
have made money every season that we have kept 
bees. 
have failed, and given 
‘Doesn't pay,’ is the ery. Our success, though 
moderate, has not been through superior knowl- 
edge of bee-keeping, but to giving astrict atten- 
tion to details, and doing a thing when it should be 
done, mixed with a good deal of enthusiasm and 





ble-frame hive. The bee-fever seems to be advanc- 
ing to a very high point in this portion of the State. 
I think from this, if for no other cause, I can get 
them to improve their bees. M. SIMPSON. 

Gatesville, Tex., March 16, 1886. 

WINTERING NICELY. 

I have 48 good strong healthy colonics of Italian 
bees in two-story chaff hives, all wintering well so 
far on the summer stands. They have plenty of 
stores to winter on. I fed each colony one dollar's 
worth of sugar last fall. I lost but one swarm, and 
the queen was a drone-layer, which was the result 
of losing it. We have had nice warm sunny days, 


| so the bees would get a flight every now and then. 


Nearly all who have tried the business here | 
it up as unprofitable. | 


hard work. Had the others who have failed worked | 


as hard as we, they probably would not have failed. 
Many times we have felt like giving up, as have all 
bee-keepers sometimes. I don’t mean all, but some 
of them have been, and others yet will be, the 


worst-disgusted mortals that ever lived, and will | 


almost wish they had never seena bee. The dark 
clouds pass away, and we feel renewed strength 
because we have conquered, and rejoice thereat. 
During the past season we have formed a few opin- 
ions as follows: 


From ali appearances we may have a good sum- 
mer for honey here this summer. 


Lower Salem, O., Mar. 5, 1886. CHARLES HAAS, 


KEEPING A RECORD WITH THE BEES. 

I went into winter quarters in 1884 with 29, and 
“ame out with one strong and 13 weak colonies. 
The strong one was the one to which I introduced 
the Italian queen I bought of you. She had more 
bees than three of the others put together, and I 
got 105 lbs. of comb honey from this one—as much 
as from all of the rest. In 1885 I increased to 38. I 
doubled up to 35, and sold one. I then went into 
winter quarters in 1835 with 34 in good condition. 
I have lost three from freezing. My bees hada 
good fly the 7th and 8th of February. I winter on 
summer stands. It was exceedingly cold here this 


|; winter. The mercury was 20 below zero. 


Total receipts on bees” - - - - - 853.00 
| Expense - - - - - . - - - 2.15 
Néetproite - - << <= + © §2%7.8 


That the Heddon method to prevent after-swarms | 


has never failed with us, and is the best; that wide | . i : 
| same as dealing with my neighbors. 


frames to procure surplus areas good as any. Last 


season our opinion was in favor of the Heddon | 
case; our opinion is reversed this season; that there | 


is little or no difference in the amount of honey | 


gathered, whether bees are working on the L., Gal- | 


lup, or our own size of frame, size 10X12, 
thing being equal; that the Cyprian bees gather 
more honey than the Italians, but they are poor 


every | 


comb-builders; that hybrid Italian queens, crossed | 


with German drones, produce better honey-gath- | 
erers than pure Italians, but perhaps no better than | 
Italian | 


a pure Italian queen mated with a pure 


drone of another strain; that we don’t like clipped | 


queens, but might change our opinion if our apiary 


ran up into the hundreds; that we shall havea | 


good chance to test the merits of our five acres of 

alsike clover sown last season as a honey-plant, as 

nothing else yields honey at the time it blooms. 
Rossville, Kan., Feb., 1886. Mrs. M. F. TATMAN. 


BEES DOING WELL—ONLY ONE COLONY LOST OUT 
OF 105. 

My bees are doing well. 
105. I think we shall have swarms by April 1. My 
bees are all very strong, and have h large amount 
of brood. I think it will be advisable for me to 
extract from my upper stories, as they have whole 
frames of sealed honey. They are now bringing a 


great deal of pollen and some honey. 

I think from the present indications that we are 
going to have the greatest honey-flow since 1882. 
Iam getting a good many of my neighbors to quit 
the old log gums, and adopt in their stead the mova- 


| for last season. 


I keep a record of ail expenses and receipts, the 
Cowden, IIL, Feb. 18, 1886. A. W. SPRACKLEN. 
LOST 4 OUT OF 15 COLONIES. 

Bees are in good condition at this time; they are 
having a good fly to-day. I have lost 4out of VU, 
fall count. I began the spring of 1885 with 5 weak 
colonies in old box hives; increased to 15 and took 
140 Ibs. of comb honey, principally from red clover. 
I hope to do better this season. J.N. DAVIS. 

Moreland, Ind., Mar. 18, 1886. 


WONEY FROM 16 SWARMS TAKEN 
WITH A HOME-MADE EXTRACTOR, 

We have had three or four frosts this winter, 
which reminds me that Ihave made no report yet 
I commenced last spring with 26 
hives of bees, nearly all in old boxes, which I trans- 


2030 LBS. OF 


| ferred to Simplicity hives. I made my own extract- 


| or and extracted 2000 lbs. of honey from 16 hives, 


IT lost only one out of | 





and from the other 10 I got about 259 Ibs. comb hon- 
ey. I sold four stands, and have twenty-four to 
commence with this year. I received the saws you 
sent by mail, and was glad to know that you are so 
prompt in business as to correct the mistake at 
your own expense. I have never dealt with any 
one whom I would rather deal with than you, for I 


believe you to be honest. 
WALTER B, FISHER. 
Uvalde, Texas, Jan. 3, 1886. e 


FROM 4 TO 9, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY. 
[started in the spring of 1885 with 4 colonies—3 
strong, one weak; increased to9, and took 400 Ibs. 
of comb honey, nearly all from basswood. 
Georgetown, Iowa, March 9, 1886. IRA WILLIAMS. 
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HOW SHALL WE PUT UP OUR EX- 
TRACTED HONEY? 


IRON-JACKET CANS DISCARDED. 


SIIE package used for liquid honey by 
the friends in California is, at least 
for the most part, a square tin can, 
either soldered up tight or having a 
screw cap at the corner to pour out 
the contents, as shown below. 








OUR NEW 58-LB. HONEY-CAN. 

A square tin of itself would hardly be safe 
to ship by freight; but a stout box can be 
made to contain a single can, at an expense 
not to exceed 7 or 8cts.; and where two cans 
are crated together, which is the usual way 
the friends in California do it, the outside 
protecting box can be furnished for an even 
10cts. The figures above explain the matter 
so fully, no further description will be nec- 
essary. The materials required for the can 
are two sheets of charcoa 
two sheets 10 x 10. 


bottom ; so the materials cost only about 20 
cts. 
larger sheets and lock them together so as to 
stand end to end. 
tin about 14x 40 inches. Square it up true 
and accurate, and lock the extreme ends to- 
gether, making it a sort of oval-shaped can, 
without top or bottom. Bend it at right an- 
gles where the seams are, and then between 
the seams, and your can-body is done, ex- 
cept the top and bottom. Notch out the 
corners of your 10 x 10 pieces ; fold the edges 


with a suitable folder, and they will slip on | 


the can tight’ enough to solder. Put ona 


screw cap, as shown in the cut, and a handle 
made of stout wire, and your can is com- | 


plete. 


FRIEND T. P. ANDREWS’ UNIVERSAL HONEY-GATE. 
The above is shown in an enlarged view 


tin, 14 x 20, and | 
By reference to our price | 
list you will find that the tin costs 12 cts. for | 
the body, and about 8 cts. for the top and | 


To make the can, you take the two, 


This gives you a sheet of | 


' 


at the left, below the large cut. It is made 
of a piece of stout charcoal tin, 24 x3 inches. 
A piece of heavy leather is fastened by four 
rivets to this piece of tin. The leather is 2 
x 3 inches, so that we have + inch of the tin 
projecting on two sides. Fold this tin which 
projects, in such a way as to take in the tin 
slide, as shown in the cut. Before putting 
the leather on, we solder securely to this 
piece of tin the loose top of one of the above- 
mentioned screw caps belonging to the hon- 
ey-cans. After it is soldered fast, with a 
suitable punch we cut a hole through both 
cap andtin. This gives usa boney-gate that 
will fit on any of our square honey-cans, so 
your grocer need have but one honey-gate, 
and he cau attach it to his square cans as 
fast as he retails from them. Friend An- 
drews, the inventor of this honey-gate, writes 
as follows in regard to the whole apparatus : 
SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PACKAGE 
OVER BARRELS AND KEGS. 

This package has been used by myself and oth- 
er bee-keepers here for the past two years, with 
great satisfaction. The case of 2 five-gallon cans 
cost 65 cts. each, with cork nozzle; 5 cts. more for 
screw caps like the one I sent you. They are made 
by E. T. Mason & Co., 247 Lake St., Chicago. 

It costs less per gallon than the cheapest kegs; 
and no more, I think, than barrels when waxed. 

The honey in these cans is sealed up air tight. It 
gets no bad taste from the packages. The cans are 
ready for use (can get them in three or four days). 
They do not leak. It makes aconvenient package 
for the retail trade, with my honey-gate attached. 
If the honey becomes thick or granulated, it can be 
readily liquefied by setting the can on the stove, or 
in hot water. A case similar to this is largely used 
by the California bee-keepers. 

Now in regard to the gate. You will see that it 
can be screwed on to the can in place of the cork- 
lined screw cap, which is to remain on the can till 
it is desirable to draw the honey. If, when the gate 
is screwed on tight, it is not right side up to draw 
from, it may be unscrewed a little, and a bit of 
string, or asmall rubber band, put around the noz- 
zle, and the gate screwed up again until it is right 
side up when tight. To make the honey run freely, 
asmall hole must be pricked in the top of the can, 
in the corner furthest from the gate. If the gate 
should leak any, the can may be set on end when 
the gate is not in use. I have made a dozen or more 
of these gates, for the use of my customers. In 
making themI bought the caps—worth $2.00 per 
100. I cut the tops of the caps out with a center-bit, 
the lip having been filed off. The corresponding 
hole in the tin was also cut with the same bit. Ido 
not intend to manufacture them for sale. With 
| heavy tin, and leather of even thickness, I think 
they can be made tight enough so as not to leak un- 
der as low a pressure as they would be subjected to 
on a five-gallon can; and if the gate should leak a 
little it would not be a very serious objection, as the 
can may be easity set on end. 

To make the slide work easier, I would suggest 
that it be made at least ‘3 of an inch narrower than 
the ways in which it slides. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, Fayette Co., [ll., March 1, 1886. 

In regard to prices of the above, we can 
| furnish a pair of the cans in a box, screw 
| caps and all, for 80 cts. each; in lots of ten, 
| 80 ets. each ; and in lots of 100, 70 cts. each, 
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the same as they are offered in Chicago. | 
The little honey-gates will, for the present, | 
be 15 cts. each ; $1.25 for 10, or $10.00 per 100. 

One honey-gate will answer for 100 cans or 

more, as you will observe. The air- 

hole is easily stopped by means of a drop of 

solder when the can is to be used again for 

shipping. These cans hold exactly 58 Ibs., 

or 5 gallons, like the old iron jackets. The 

price of acan crated singly is 50 cts. They 

will, as a general rule, be shippedin pairs. A 

stick, one inch square, is laid over the tops 

of the cans, before the cover is nailed. 
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Though a host sheuld cneamp against me, my heart shall 
not fear.—PSaALM 27: 3 








WE have to-day (April 1), 5249 subscribers. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

ON immediate orders we can furnish alsike clover | 
at $8.C0 per bushel. If less than a bushel is wanted, 
the price will be $4.25 per half-bushel; #2.25 per | 
peck, or 18 cts. per Ib. 


BLUEBERRY-PLANTS. 

Since the letters were published in regard to 
these, on another page, more of a similar import 
havecome in. If Mr. Delos Staples wants to refund 
the money he has received for these dried twigs, he | 
may regain his good standing, but nothing else will 
answer. 5 5 

WINTERING BEES IN A WARM ROOM. 

THE plan of wintering, on page 271, I think is a 
mistake. In the first place, itis a very difficult mat- 
ter indeed to make an upper room absclutely dark; 
and after you have got it absolutely dark, my ex- 
perience has been that the bees will go out when 
the temperature gets up to 6) or 76°. Although 
there may be occasions when very strong colonies 
would stay in their hives. as a rule Iam sure it 
would not work. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

We bavenowavery fine lot of new maplesugar, ati, 
8, 9, and 10 cts. per lb., according to quality. By the | 
barrel of 520 Ibs., one cent less. For the convenience | 
of those who want a smeller package than a gallon, 
of the ew evaporated maple molasses, we have | 
the whwie crop made by neighbor H., put up in| 
half-gallon cans at 6) cts. percan. Neighbor H. has 
already, this 29th day of March, 500 maple-trees on | 
his own grounds, dropping the crystal sap into new 
tin pails, and one of the most modern evaporators is | 
to-day boiling it down into this maple syrup. The | 
half-galion cans are filled with the hot syrup in the 
sugar-bush, and a screw cap is so arranged as to | 
seal them hermetically while hot, so they may 
reach our customers in as nice shape as the best 
eanned fruit. Ten cans, 55 cts. each; 100, 50 cts, 
each, 


| issue, tc the exclusion of half a dozen others. 


KIND WORDS OF SYMPATHY SINCE THE 
OUR WAREHOUSE. 

I TAKE this opportunity to thank the friends who 
have written such very kind letters in regard to 
our loss by fire, and to express my regret that it is 
impossible for me to answer them individually, in 
the kind way their letters seem to demand. If itis 
indeed true, that the fire was the work of an enemy, 
God's promise seems to begin to be verified already. 
“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.” 


LOSS OF 


AN OMISSION. 

THE advertisements of W. H. Osborne, Chardon, O., 
and C. Weckesser, Marshallville, O., should have 
appeared in our last issue, as they do in this. In 
writing about this, friend Osborne makes the fol- 
lowing strong point: 

“Perhaps it has done no damage to me, but people seem to 
have more confidence in regular advertisements. 

Those who complain about not receiving a reply 
from an advertisement inserted but once, would do 
well to remember this. 


PERFORATED ZINC OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AFTER some months of diligent toil we have build- 
ed a huge press, to be run by the engine, capable 
of perforating sheets of zine about as fast as a good 
cow will chew up cabbage-leaves. The perforations 
are exactly like those made in England, which 
scem to give the best satisfaction, as a general 
thing. Our machine, however, perforates sheets 
only 28 inches wide by 8 feet long, making 18%; 
square feet inasheet. Prices will be 10 cts. per 
square foot, or $1.50 for a whole sheet, as above. 
Two sheets, 5 per cent off; 10 or more sheets, 10 per 
cent off. Samples mailed free on application. The 
above low prices are because we do not have to pay 
duties to Canada, nor England either. 


OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 

A NEW pric? list from the above firm (Aspinwall 
& Treadwell, Barrytown on the Hudson) is at hand, 
and it certainly is a novelty in some respects. The 
picture of the factory, store, and shipping-house on 
the banks of the Hudson is quite home-like, and 
a description of theic factory at the close of their 
30-page catalogue has so much of the right ring in it 
that I want to make a brief extract. After describ- 
ing the different buildings, we read: 

The executive cde-artment is seen on the right. There, sur 
rounded on all sides by enough paper to make a junk-dealer 
happy, may be found your humble servants, pegging away at 


their correspondence, always happy to be honored by either a 
letter or order, however sinall, from you. 


May much prosperity and many years of useful- 
ness reward the new firm. 


WRITING LENGTHY ARTICLES. 
FRIENDS, something must be done to enable us to 
condense our ideas. It is not fair nor right to let 
one man occupy a great portion of the space in any 
Let 
me suggest a little. Write more about your actual 
experience, and less about your opinions. For in- 
stance, we get long articles about reversible frames, 
from somebody who has never used them, and who 
opens up by saying he wouldn't have them in his api- 
ary. Dowe want such articles? Just at present, I 
do not believe that we do. The same will apply, a 
good deal of it, to the Heddon hive. What we 
want now is facts from those who have been work- 
ing with them. Let friend Heddon send some hives 
to the friends in the South, where their bees are 
working, and in two weeks’ time they can give us 
tacts from experience. Please consider that we 
are a great body, and we want to hear from a great 
many. Cut your articles off at both ends, and give 


us the meat, 
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LOW PRICE OF HONEY. 


SHALL WE RETAIL IT AT HOME, OR SEND IT TO 
THE CLTy? 





"SRIEND ROOT:—In your comments upon my 


you have heard of no one selling his honey 
for5cts. per lb. If you turn to the market 
reports you will find the quotations from 6 to 
8 cts. in Boston. Some quotations say no demand 
for extracted honey; comb honey all the way from 
10 to 15; mostly centers on 12%. My crop of honey 
was 80 Ibs. Lhave been working off 300 in the 





home market; 5000 I shipped to different parties in | 


New York. One lot was sold for 6 cts. per lb. After 
paying freightage, commission, and taking out cost 
of barrels, I find the honey nets me 5 cts. per lb. I 
wrote to friend Muth, our reliable cash buyer, ear- 
ly in the winter, for his prices for extracted bass- 
wood honey. He would give 6 cts. but I must deliv- 
erit. By the time it was put down in Cincinnati 
the freightage and cost of barrels would leave me 
but about 5 cts. per Ib. 

In relation to working up the home market, I 
have the same experience as Mr. ‘Todd, of Philadel- 
phia, only in a less degree. He says, “I have tried 
to develop a honey business here; and with a mil- 
lion people I can only say it is a heart-breaking 
job.”’ Perhaps it is because it is Philadelphia. I 
have wondered many times why we never had quo- 
tations, or any indications of a honey market at all, 
in so large a city as Philadelphia. 

Every bee-kceper who has had any degree of suc- 
cess has more or less competition. Other bee-keep- 


ers in his own and adjoining towns enter the mar- | 


kets with him; and where his crop is in tons he can 
not work it all off. It has been recommended as an 


excellent plan, to place honey on sale in stores, far | 


and near, and visit the stores often erough to keep 
up the supply. The honey will have to be put up in 
small packages, and sold at a low price, with a com- 
mission to the grocer, which, added to the expense 
of keeping a team on the road, will reduce your 
profits again to5cts.,or so near it that you will 


wish you had got rid of all the fuss and worry by | 
shipping your honey in bulk to some reliable com- | 


mission house. To show you how rapidly honey 
will sell when leftin the show windows of a grocery, 
I give you the following: Oct. 11th I left 16 pails of 
honey with a reliable grocerin 2 thriving manufac- 
turing village of about 10,000 population. The hon- 
ey was put up in pails, nicely labeled. I left— 
Four 5-Ib. pails at 60 cts. each, to be soldffor 75. 
Four 2%-Ib. ** Ses he 8 gg, 
Four 1&-lb, “ ** 17 ** bs ae 98 + Se 
Four ib. ** “32% oN ee 
My price per pail would average me 10 cts. per Ib.; 
then adding the price of the pail gave me my prices. 
The last column gives the prices sold at, and the 
difference between that and the next column gives 
the grocer’s profits. In six weeks after leaving this 
small lot I ecalled and found a few of the smaller 
pails sold. A few days ago I called again and found 
all sold but two 5-lb. pails. The grocer thought he 
would want more cf the small pails, but he would 
let me know by postal. The postal has not arrived. 
At the same time I left some comb honey, and 
that was as slow sale as extracted. In another vil- 
lage I have a cash purchaser for small lots put up 
in the Jones pails. His sales have been a little bet- 
ter, but not enough to give much enthusiasm. 
There is one peculiarity about the sale of honey 
that I presum2 cvery bee-kecper has noticed. You 


article in GLEANINGS, page 132, you say that | 


| may have an excellent customer for your honey for 

a time, when all of a sudden he stops short cff; and 
| when you inquire the reason he tells you that the 
| children eat so much of it they all get sick, and 
can’t bear the sight of it on the table, ‘“‘and wife 
and I don't like it so well as we did.”’ Eating honey, 
with some people, is like eating quails. You soon 
get satisfied, and no more goes down. In relation 
to comb honey at 10 ets. per lb., I was informed that 
alarge producer sold his honey at so near 10 cts. 
that, after taking out expenses of shipping, ete., I 
was safe in saying 10 cts.; furthermore, dealers in 
New York quoted me comb honey at 124 cts. Now 
take out commission, freightage, and breakage, and 
how much are you above 10 cts.? 

These low prices are facts we have got to face. 
You say you would give 5 cts. for any quantity. 
Perhaps you ere so fortunate as to receive cash 
orders from remote points, and can afford to sell 
your honey thus; but we haven't all got that wide 
reputation, and we find it costs money to get it. 

Hartford, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1886. J. H. MARTIN. 

Your facts are somewhat discouraging, 
friend M.; but even if facts are stubborn 
things, I suppose it is good to have them. 
Will friends France and Coggshall, who 
make honey-extracting a business on a large 
scale, tell us if their honey does not net them 
more than 5 cts.? When I spoke of the price 
5 cts., I supposed you meant that you sold it 
at that figure, and were obliged to furnish 
barrels, and deliver it besides. Probably 
| the grocer in that town of 10,000 inhabitants 
sold only a very small part of the honey re- 
tailed in that town; and if other grocers 
sold as much as he did, it might not be such 
/avery bad showing, after all. It seems to 
me that the fact that he sold all except two 
of the largest pails would be a fair indica- 
tion that it would pay to give him another 
supply. 

ir 
THE VANDEUSEN CLASP, 





FOR FASTENING STORIES TOGETHER, FOR FASTEN- 
ING MOVABLE BOTTOY-LOARDS, ETC, 


OTTOM- BOARDS nailed fast, or bot- 
tom boards loose from the hive, have 
been discussed and argued over until 
the question has been dropped by mu- 
tuai consent—one party declaring they 

never wanted another loose bottom-board in 

the apiary, and almost as many declaring 
they never want a hive with the bottom-board 

/nailed fast. To accommodate both parties, 

|}one of our veteran bee-friends, Mr. C. C. 

Vandeusen, of Sprout Brook, N. Y., some 

years ago invented the device tigured below. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





THE VANDEUSEN CLASP AS IT APPEARS ATTACHED 
TO A HIVE, CLASPING THE BOTTOM-BOARD, 

Little hooks, made of malleable iron, have 

| been used for this purpose, so arranged as 

to catch on two screws; but these are objec- 

tionable, because there js not sufficient pow: 


i 
| 
| 
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er to them, unless made very heavy, and also 
because they are not conveniently hooked or 
unhooked when you are in a hurry. ‘The 
device shown above possesses great strength 
because the point of the hook is held by a 





projecting arm of the iron. This projecting | 


arm is arched over so it can not hit against 
the screw-head. This arch also serves as a 
projecton to strike against when you wish to 
draw the clasp up tighter, or to release it. 


On the opposite corner a similar projection | 
If you can not) 
get hold of a stone or piece of brick to drive | 
them off or on, you can almost always make | 


answers the same purpose. 


your boot-heel hit one projection or the 
other; and the machine is so stout that 
there is no danger of breaking it. Since 
iron has come down in price. we are now en- 
abled to sell these clasps for 2 cts. each, with 
a couple of strong screws included. In lots 
of ten, 18 ets.; or 100, $1.50. If wanted by 
mail, the postage will be 2 cts. each extra. 
Where you want 1000 clasps, without screws, 
we can furnish them for an even 310.00, or 
at a cost of only 1 cent each. 


HUpMBUEs AND SWINDLES 
PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and wou:d consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 


greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- | 


tice being done any one. 





N. C. MITCHELL, AGAIN. 
@ RIEND ROOT:—Do you know any thing about 


© 


for manager? 
fo 


other evening, and wants to introduce his 
house here. It is patented. He wants to 
sell rights to use, ete. I should like information. 
Plymouth, Richland Co., O. JOHN EDWIN. 
Friend E., you are evidently not conver- 
sant with our back volumes, or you would 
have known that N. C. Mitchell has been ad- 


vertised as a fraud and swindler for years | 


together. For some time past, however, we 
have heard little about him: but of late I 


have had several notices that he was at work | 


around Cincinnati. 
cumstances, pay him any money. 


lost. Some years ago I told the friends that 
it was like pouring water into a tunnel. The 
money is gone as soon as it is out of your 
hands, and you have nothing in the way of 
an equivalent, and no means of getting it 
back. 


BLUEBERRY-PLANTS AND DELOS STAPLES. 

I bought 500 blueberry-plants of D. Staples, Mich- 
igan, last year, and have none left to tell the tale, 
wuthough carefully set. The plents looked 
huckleberry-bushes pulled up in some swamp, that 
were three or four years old, and from 4 in. to 18 in. 
high. I think he is a fraud. C. A. HATOH. 

Ithaca, Wis., Mar. 22, 1886. 





Tn reply to your inquiries about blueberry-plants, 
we would say that we purchased one dozen from 
Delos Staples. They wero scnt by mail, and when 


the National Bee-way Co., with N. C. Mitchell | 
He gave a lecture here the | 


Do not, under any cir- | 
He is not | 
in accordance with modern bee-keeping, and 
any money sent to him, or given to hin, is | 


like | 


| received they were as dry as last year’s pea-brush. 
| They had neither oiled paper nor moss around them, 
| but Were wrapped in a piece of old newspaper. 
| We made up our minds that he belonged to that 
| great army of frauds our country is cursed with, 
and did not care to waste a postage-stamp writing 
| about the matter. A. H. & G. B. WORTHEN. 

Warsaw, IIl., March 20, 1886. 

At the time Mr. Staples first advertised 
| blueberry-plants in our journal, we ordered 
some for our ownuse. They were simply 
dry sticks, with searcely any thing on them 
that could be called a root. I wrote to him, 
remonstrating. He said they would grow, 
even if they had no roots. By great care 
and sufficient watering, we got a little start 
on a few of the sticks; but, with all our 
pare, none of them lived. In the first place. 
it is preposterous to eall dry brush ** plants.” 
The reason I asked for reports from others 
was becanse I wanted to see whether that 
was his fashion of doing business. The 
above letters, it seems, settle the matter 
sufficiently. If the friends will tell us what 
they paid for their plants, we will pay them 
back their money; and, inasmuch as Mr. 
Staples has advertised blueberry - plants 
| quite extensively through all of our agricul- 
tural papers, I would ask that he be as wide- 
ly advertised as a humbug and swindler. 
/ Several of our agricultural papers have 
_ already published him as above, and that is 
what called my attention to the matter. I 
| very much doubt whether blueberry- plants 
| will grow on any soil, as he asserts, even if 
| good strong plants with roots were fur- 
nished. Will our nursery friends please 
| say if [am not right ? 


” 


THE GREAT “*ACME PENETRATIVE, BURNING 
STUMPS, ONCE MORE. 

We copy the following from the American 
Agriculturist : 

Subscribers are receiving a glowing circular print- 
|} ed_ on blue paper, deseribing the virtues of the 
“Great Acme Penetrative,”’ of New Carlisle, Ohio. 
The circuiar sets forth, that ‘this penetrative actu- 
ally burns stumps,”’ and “ good, honest agents are 
wanted.’ Then follows a long list of indorsements 
from people who have used the Great Acme Pene- 
| trative; but, unfortunately for Messrs F. E. Fross 
& Co., of New Carlisle, who claim to manufacture 
| this penetrative, they have forgotton to give the 
postoffice address of a single individual who indcrs- 
es their combustible. 

_ The friends will notice that it is much in 
line with what we said on page 44, in our 
issue for Jan. 15, 1886. This F. E. Fross has 
also been offering seed-corn, possessing re- 
markable virtues. Many of our agricultural 
| papers have advertised the corn. — Fross 

claims that he offers the seed at a price that 
| wold pay only for the packing and postage, 
in his zeal to have farmers test it through- 
out the different parts of the country ; but 
complaints have become so numerous, say- 
ing that that he never sent any corn at all, 
that the editors receiving his advertisements 
have been obliged to apologize. for them. 
We have private advices, saying that the 
corn he has advertised so extensively was 
purchased by him out of the farmers’ cribs, 
anywhere he could find it in his own vicini- 
| ty. Will our agricultural friends please 

pass him around until he discovers that the 
' way of the transgregsor is hard? 


FOR 
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FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Having bought an interest in A. F. Stauffer’ 
supply establishment, to which I will devote my om 
tire time, I will sell my apiary of 


50 Colonies of Hybrid Bees, Cheap. 


For further particulars, address 


7-9db J. G. SEIDEL, Sterling, Illincis. 


DON’T READ THIS 


UNLESS YOU WANT TO BUY BEES 


AT + REDUCED + PRICES. + Address 
CHARLIE W. BRADISH, 
7-8d Greig, Lswis Co., N. Y. 


WANTED A good reliable man who understands 
s bees, to take care of 100 colonies. For 
further particulars, inquire by postal of 

7d ROBERT BLACELOCE, Gagerville, Carter Co., Ky. 


FOUNDATION, We LYONS: Decherd, Tenn: | 


HELP FOR THE SUFFERERS. 


400 lbs. of black bees to sell at $1.00 per lb. Dur- 
ing Apriland May, black queens, 2Uc, and hybrids, 
40c, to go with them. Safe arrival _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. MRS. J. ATCHLEY, 
7-8d Lampasas, Tex xas. 





ALSIKE. Clean new ‘goed, $7.00 per bashiol, 
* bags free; discount on large orders. 
Raspberry and Strawberry plants, 
Specialties. Italian queens, B. L. fowls and eggs. 
I will not be undersold. Cc. M. GOODSPEED, 
wd Thorn Hill, N. Y. 
STOCES OF HYBRID BEES, $5.00 EACH. Rose - comb 
White eee 8 eggs. 15 for $1.00; 30 for $1.60; 
45 for $2.00. . FENN, W ashington, Conn. 7d 


WANTED Fifty swarms of bees on shares here. 
s Address As MILLER, 
jd 


Vest Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Hybrid bees. good colonies in 
* Simplicity hives, with 9 frames, 

£4.00; delivered at R. R. station. 

jd MISS MABEL FENN, Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Ec 5. “Plymouth Rock, Hawkins’ strain, $1.00 per 
99 ' setting. Langshan (Cradd) $1.00; B. B. Ked 
game (imported stock), $3.00. Also Canaries and 
pets, nicely mounted. Sent by mail prepaid, with 
50 cents as guarantee. JOHNSON & CO., 

jd Taxidermists, Allenwood, Union Co., Pa. 


FOR S$ ALE 25 COLONIES OF HYBRID BEES in 
- %&frame Simplicity hives; 

frames mostly all wired. Will take $5.00 per colony 

if ordered now. Will deliver at express office May 

Ist. Address . B. JOHNSON, 

itfdb Clarkton, Bladen Co., N. C. 


6O Colonies of 
Italian Bees For Sale, 


In shipping-box, 7 L. frames, tested yh. artes aed 
colony . ; . ®6 00 
4- frame nucleus, tested queen. is Shas Liat Gites 8 00 
en “ untested queen ......... ... 2 50 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


7-10db TOM PHELPS, Sonora, Ky. 


NICE LOT OF GOLDFISH outed ready for 
sale. Orderfrom W.L. McINT 
itfdb Mt. Aone Ohio. 





100 COLONIES OF ITALIANS 
AT BED-ROCK PRICES. 
Also 2000 new wired combs at tg ets. each, all 
first-class. Satisfaction guaranteed 
7-8d RICHARD HYDE, “Alderly, Wis. 








BEE cu LTU RE. * MAR. 


IMPORTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


We shali receive 100 Queens from 


Italy in May. 
MUCCI & BRO., 
7-8d LEXINGTON, KY. 


BEES BY THE POUND, 
AND UNTESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


One pound of Bees, $1.00. Queens, $1.00 exe’. 
Express charges prepaid on orders of 10 lbs., to any 
part of the United States except California and 
Jregon. Write for discount on large orders. Or- 
ders from dealers for a weekly delivery of queens 
solicited. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Make woney orders, drafts, ete. payable at Baton 
Rouge, La. JOS. BYRNE, 


jitfd WARD’s CrEEK, EAst BATON ROUGE PAR., L.A. 
& eae FROM THE SOULE = 


In April, $1 25 eac oh: $13 00 per dozen. 
* May 115 1200 * 
June 100 * woo * sh 
Tested, $2.50, in April and May. 
ey Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Special rutes to dealers. W. J. ELLISON, 
7-9d STATEBURG, SUMTER Co., 5. C. 


: SEARLY 


-NVITWLE: 





w eeas at QUEENS, untested, May and June, 

$1.0); six for $5.00; after July Ist, 85c cach: six, 

$4.50; 2-fr. nucleus. untested queen, June, $2.75; 

after July 1, $2.25. Send for price list of bees by 

the pound, fdn., ete. ae as L & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
7-db 














EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


"Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de 
partment,or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all ovcr 
tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange or sell a few sittings of 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. $400 per 13: 
Partridge Cochin, $2.00 per 13. Also 20 swarms of 
bees in chaff hives, or exchange for beeswax at 25e 
per lb. See ad. March 15. vei 
L. Gorton, Salem, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


BS ange ag PR exchange iron shafting. nearly 
new, 7% feet long by 1% inches., with 2 col- 
lars and 3 pullies, 8, 10, and 16 inch; also 3 four-inch 
boxes, babbitted to fit shaft; one shaft 2 ft. 9 in. 
long by 1% in., with 10-inch crank arm, and 26-in. 
pully with 2 six-inch boxes, babbitted to fit tes 
for Italian queens in June, or offers. 
. D. WOOLVER, Munnsville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 
ANTED. —To exchange Brow n Leghorn eggs. 
for hatching, for light comb foundation. 7-9d 
©. M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange bees and queens for 
thoroughbred poultry, P. China and Chester 
W. Pigs, Simplicity and chaff hives, ete. Address 
j-9d JNO. W. MARTIN, 
Greenwood Depot, Alb. Co., Va. 


BY Boge —To exchange apple. peach, pear, 
cherry, and plum trees, small evergreens, 
grapevines, raspberry, blackberry, und strawberry 
plants, flowering shrubs, vines, etc.; also a lot of 
Simplicity hives in the flat, or made up, with frames 
complete. T will exchange for bees, beeswax, sec- 
tion boxes, a we foot-power saw, ‘ete. jd 
. G. EDMISTON, Nurseryman, 
Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 








ANTED.— To exchange Simplicity hives or 
shipping and setae, eases for comb-fdn. 
machine. G. A. FARRAND, 
id Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., Q, 
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ANTED.—To saehanee bees for a Barnes saw, 
foundation-miil, or Light Brabma fowls; or 1 
will sell bees by the pound; also queens in season. 
JAMES P. STERRITT, 
5-6-7-8d Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange new Novice honey-ex- 
tractors for A. and L. frames; will exchange 
for a bone-grinder, or good ks, or any thing use- 
ful. GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 3-5-7-9-11-13d 


ANTED.—To exchange or sell. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, from 3 varieties of high-class fowls, se- 
lected stock, costing from $12 to $20 per pair. 
Brown Leghorns, Silver-Spangled Hamburgs, and 
Plymouth Rocks, Eggs, per setting of 13, $2.00. 
Safe delivery and a fair hatch guaranteed. (Will 
exchange for beeswax delivered here at 25c¢ per |b.) 
Circulars of bees and poultry free. Five settings of 
Brown Leghorn eggs for #5. Address 
6tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton, Guern. Co., O. 





ANTED.—To exchange eggs from standard 
pedigreed and registered White and Brown 
Leghorns of the celebrated Smith and Bonney 
strains, for bees, queens, and supplies. 
6-id L. J. MCNAUGHTON, Chardon, Geauga Co., O. 


3 ANTED.—To exchange foundation for wax. 
59db B. CHASE, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 

VAS To exchange nursery stock, espe- 

cially evergreens, for Italian bees, queens, 

and two-frame nucleus with Italian bees and queen. 
678d R. A. Lewis, Cherokee, Iowa. 


j \ . ANTED.—To exchange. 1 have a complete 
printing-eflice, consisting of 20 fonts of gen- 
eral job type, nearly new, some never used: 18 Ibs. 
brevier, for circular work, all in job cases and cab- 
inet; one Cottage hand cylinder-press, 6x10 chase, 
one Novelty press, 10x14 chase; composing-stick, 
rules, leads, ete. Cost over $200. I will take fdn., 
sections, cash, or other goods. Make an offer. 
6tfdb E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, Iowa. 


\ JYANDOTTE dnd Houdan cockerels; good birds 
at low prices, to close out surplus; also one 

White Wyandotte cockerel: or I will exchange for 

white extracted honey. Eggs for hatching, $2.50 

and $1.50 per 13. J. EVANS, 

6-7 Box 89, Schaghticoke, Rens. Co., N. Y. 








\ 7] ANTED.—To exchange, Simplicity or other hives 
for good section or extracted honey. Will sell 
hives (in the flat) cheap for cash, or will take one- 
third pay in full colonies of bees. or poultry. Hives 
in any quantity to suit customers, upto a car-load 
per day. G. A. FARRAND, 

3tfdb Rockport, Cuy. Co., Ohio. 


\ J ANTED.— To exchange Italian bees, brood, and 

ueens, for fdn., beeswax, type-writer, or any 
thing having a standard market value. 6tfdb 
THOMAS Horn, Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


\ ANTED.— To exchange white-poplar sections, 
sandpapered on both sides, or any kind of bee- 
keepers’ supplies, for comb or extracted honey. 
Send 5c. for sample section; 50-page circular free. 
6-7d J. B. MASON & SONS, 
Mechanic Falls, Androscoggin Co., Me. 
ANTED.—To exchange one W. Moore & Co.'s 
double-barreled breach-loading shot-gun (re- 
bounding-bar locks, good as new), and one silver 
hunting-case watch, nearly new (Columbus Watch 
Mfg. Co.’s make) for foot-power saw, bee-keepers’ 
— or choice 6 Italian bees. 
6tfd J. A. BUCKLEW, Clarks, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To exchange for a farm, or sell my 
place, consisting of 7% acres of ground in the 


town of Lewisville, Ind. A small dwelling, poultry- ; 


houses, stable, and an everlasting gravel-bank, 
which affords about 3000 loads of gravel every year, 
which sells readily at from 10 to 15 cts. per load. 
The pa is in a good honey locality, and 

shipping facilities. Apiary slopes to the south and 


east; is surrounded on the north and west by a 
tight plank fence, about 7 ft. high. Apiary is set in 
grapevines. I will give five years’ time, if sold. Di- 
rect aj] communications to 

GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 


3-5-Td 





\ |] ANTED.—To exchange apiarian supplies at any 
time, or nuclei in June, for extracted honey, 

extractor, or foundation-mill. Circulars free. 

67d C. P. Bisu, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 





\ TANTED.— To exchange 8. C. Brown Leghorn 
eggs or P. Rocks of pure breed for Pekin Duck 

eggs or other eggs of pure-bred fowls; also for sale, 

$1.00 for 15, 36 for $2.00. Davin Lucas, Jewsii, © 


WAS sell or exchange, farm, 180 acres, 
good buildings, good sandy soil, also latest im- 

proved Steam Thrashing-machine. Either or both 

ata bargain. Address J. A. Osuun & SON, 

jtfdb Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 


ANTED.—To exchange for bees, or to sell, 
15,000 Cuthbert raspberry-plants ar 75 cents 
per 100, $5.00 per 1000. They are nice plants, true to 
hame. Remit by reg. letter. Address 
jd P. D. MILLER, Grapeville, Westm'd Co., Pa. 


\ J ANTED.—To exchange 12 Brown Leghorn pul- 
lets, 10 Plymouth Rock pullets, 1 trio 8. 8. 
Hamburgs, 1 Wyandotte cockerel, eggs from P. 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, 8.8. Hamburgs, 
Brown or White Leghorns, for Barnes foot-power 
buzz-saw, Novice honey-extractor, and saw-man- 
drel. Cash or offers. ADOLPHUS NEWTON, 
7 Plymouth, Chenango Co., N.Y. 


] ANTED.—To exchange Carniolan and Italian 

queens or bees, for pure-bred Brown Leg- 

horn (Bonney’s Strain), and Wyandotte eggs, for 
hatching. Sendfor circular. CHaAs. D. DUVALL, 
jtfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


W ANTED.—To exchange about 50 or 60 good Ply- 
mouth Rock and Light-Brahma fowls for api- 

arian supplies, or 9 hens and one cockerel for *5.00, 

cash preferred. JULIUS JOHANNSEN, 

jd Port Clinton, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


We pada exchange pure Italian queens for 
beeswax at 28¢ perlb. Queens, select, $3.00; 

warranted, $1.50. Ship wax by freight to Barry- 

town, N. Y CORNELIUS BROS., 

71ldb LaFayetteville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange 800 empty combs (near- 
ly all wired fdn.), L. or Simplicity size, and 
109 Simplicity hives (50 covers, 50 bottom-boards (all 
well painted, for basswood or white-clover honey, 
to be delivered next fall, comts and hives ready to 
ship now. Write for particulars. 
E. T, FLANAGAN, 
7-8d Box 995, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Il. 
P. S.—Will exchange 200 lbs. sweet-clover seed 
for honey or raspberry-plants. 


\ ’TANTED.—To sell or exchange, pure 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn eggs at 15 cents per 13, for beeswax, 

or books of poetry or history. 

7-8d Mrs. ALICE BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


ANTED.—To exchange 13 Plymouth-Rock eggs 

for 75 cts. in cash: securely packed, and 

warranted pure. Orders filled at once. jd 
MRS. C. E. HATCH, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 


ANTED.—To sell or exchange Hoags’ hand- 
planter lor corn, beans, ete. @ $2.50 cash, or 
$3.00 in trade. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
refunded. S. hives in the flat taken. 
jd HENRY L. WEISS, 
Berkley Springs, Morgan Co., W. Va. 
ANTED.—To exchange Crescent, Wilson, and 
Sucker State strawberry-plants for Italian 
queens, Wyandotte fow!]s, or eggs. Address 
id M. D. Hewitt, Farina, Fayette Co., lil. 





ANTED.—To sell cheap, or exchange, a 5X%- 

inch printing-press, type, etc., for early nu- 

clei, queens, or full colonies. Write at once, as it is 
in my way, and I am anxious to dispose of it. 





id C. WECKESSER, Marshallville, Wayne Co., O. 
ANTED.—To exchange, rabbits or Wyandotte 
fowls, or their eggs, for Gregg raspberry- 
plants. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
id Port Washington, O. 





Se 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 


when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 


in every issue. 


: $1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 
out charge. » After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. | 





‘wreves w yesen names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 


conditions: No guarantee is to ‘be assumed of purity, | 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 


ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced | 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to | 


return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 1tfd 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 1tfd 
*Wm. Ballantine, Mansfield, Rich. Co., O. 1tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 23tfd | 
*8. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. Itfd | 
*8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 23tfd 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., lowa. z3tfd | 


D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La. 1tfd 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., cae 
tfc 
G. F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack’a Co., Pa, 23tfd 
*Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, Lock Box 5, 
East Baton Rouge Par., La. 23tfd 
J. W. Winder, Carrollton, Jeff. Par., 
New Orleans, La. ane 
*E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 


ot 
— + 


. M. Darrah, Chenoa, McLean Co., Ill. 
. H. Hutehinson & Son, ( ‘laremont, Surry Co., 

j-lid Va. 

N. E. Cottrell, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. 7-lid 





Who agree to aanion: ‘euch hives; and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P: L. V iallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 1-23 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 23tfd 
y Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 28tfd 
S. D. Buell. Union C ity, Branch Co., Mich. 5-7-9 
c. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 


BEES IN IOWA. avvertisemenr. 








I arise to say to the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS, that D00- 
LITTLE has concluded to 
again rear queens for sale 
during 1886, at the following 
prices: 

U ntested queens, each, $1 00 
per five 4.00 
perten 7 50 
4 “per 2 14 00 
Untested queens, reared 
by natural swarming, 


+e “ 


a AE BR ayes 1 50 
per five..... ........ 6 2 
per ten ‘Por ouemeta. | f 
per twenty . fli Siac eee 
Tested queens, cach . 2 00 
4 per five 70 





Tested queens uy natu- 
ral swarming, each.. 3 CO 
Tested queens, by natural swarming, per five 10 00 
1885 rearing, sent in ey or 
after, each.. F Sede eee 
Extra selected, two years ola, QMO i550) ade 10 00 
Circular free, giving full ‘particulars regarding 
each class of queens. Address 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
7-13 Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 


- ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


OF OUR OWN GROWTH, PURE AND CLEAN, 
AT 13 CTS. PER POUND, BAG INCLUDED, 
in orders of 30 Ibs. or more. 
Send money orders on Fort Plain, N. Y. Address 
“ WILL CG. HALL 
7-8d Halisville, Montg’y Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


The right to manufacture and sell the STANLEY 
AUTOMATIC REVERSING HONEY-EXTRACTOR 





| for the States of Wisconsin, lltinois, Kentucky, 


5 | territory. 


Tennessee, pemacive, Alabama, and all States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi River, except 
California. Will sell all or part of above-named 
For prices, address 


7-8d J. E. STANLEY, Wichita, Kansas. 





° SEED POTATOES. 


Dakota Red, ~ eck, 50 cents; bushel, $1.50. 
White Star, ¢ Yark’s No. 1, Jordon’s Prolific, Watson's 
Seedling, and Early so ee pock of any one va- 
riety, 40 cents; bushel, $1.25. Sacks free. Under 


| ordinary cultivation I «Bm over 55 bushels of Da- 


ESTED QUEENS, $2.00; untested, $1.00. Wax-extract- | 


or, $3.00. Other supplies. Send for circular. 
. ISCAR F. BLEDSOE, Union Apiary. 
itfa Gr enada, Miss. 


EEIN DUCE EGGS. 10 for $1.00. ) «. 
LYMOUTE-ROCE EGGS, 12 for thc. ¢ Smt by express. 
7- “10db- C Ti. DAVIDSON, FLEMINGTON, W.VA 


FOR SALE. IT ALI IAN AND CYPRIAN BEES 

and Queens (in any quantity). 
Extractors. Bee- Books, ete. Address 6tfdb 
OTTO ELEINOW, Apiarist, DETROIT, MICH. (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate.) 


SAVE FREIGHT & MONEY by ordering 
your Apiarian Supplies from L. J. TRIPP. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





7-8d Circular Free. 


kota Red from 49 Ibs. seed. —— tive circular 
free. O. H. 
7d Siccnandiowh, Iowa. 


To all who 
wish to use the 
best honey-sec- 
tions, V-groove, 
and which fold 
without break- 
age, we say, try 
ours. Prices 
reasonable, and 
liberal discount 


of both apiarian 
supplies and 
fruit-boxes. Ad- 
dress as above. 





7- -8-9d 


~ BARLY. BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE. 
I canship Colonies, Bees by the pound, and Queens, 





} early in et. Prices on application. Address 


5-7d 6. W . BECEEAM, Pleasant Hill, Lane. Co., 8. C. 
coms FOUNDATION. Headquarters in ‘CANADA. 
‘ou um 


r first prem sintwoyears. Commencing 
our fourth year without one complaint. A. I. Root’s 


; Simplicity hives and supplies. Circular free. 
' | %d WIL ELLIS 


, St. Davids, Ont. 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD! ! 


The Invertible Bee-Hive 


Invertible Frames, 


INVERTIBLE SURPLUS - CASES, 
TOP, BOTTOM, AND 
ENTRANCE FEEDERS. 


Catalogues Free. Address 


J. M. SHUCK, DEés MOINES, IOWA. 


4 3db 


SYRIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Before June 15, tested, $2.5) each; after, $2.00 each. 
Untested, before June 15, $1.00 each; a single 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve for $9. 

étfdb ISRAEL GOOD, al Tenn. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 


Untested queens from imported mother, April, 
$1.25: May, June, and July, $1.00. After April, per 
half-dozen, $5.00. E. CRUDGINGTON & SON, 
6ttdb Breckinridge, Stephens Co., Texas. 


C. W. Phelps & Co’s Foundation Factory. 


SEE ADVERTISEMEMENT IN ANOTHER COLUMN. 


HONEST at HONEST 


SH nvos PRICES. 
trDIRECT FROM THE GROWER._g? 


Strawberry Tomato, or Ground Cherry, true seed, .10 
Cook’s Imp'd Po Mg yes Corn, best in the wor Ss a 





Cook’s Improved Lima Bean, bas Satay 10 
Chufas, or Earth Almonds, very hardy, 10 
Mammoth Russian Sunflower, best egg-food, 10 
Japanese N est-Egg Gourd, a pretty climber, 10 
Chinese Yam, or Cinnamon Vine, 6 bulbs, 10 
Purple-Husk Tomato, true seed, 10 


Mixed Flower Seeds, over 200 choice varieties, 10 
(All the above choice seeds sent postpaid for .50 
("SPECIAL INTRODUCTION BOX of seeds for 
Family Garden; viz., 25 Packets well filled with the 
best seeds, mailed,for only 65 cents. TWOfor $1.00 
Stamps taken. Address A. T. COOK, Seedsman, 
Clinton Hollow, Dutchess Co., hy x 
{Mention this paper.) 








oak. BIRD‘ WATER DOGS = 


ADDRESS 
é-itfd Highland, Wedisort So., Illinois. 


1886 NORTHSHADE APIARY. 1886 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 

Full colonies of Italian bees for spring delivery. 
Nuclei, queens, and bees by the pound for the 
season. Comb foundation for sale. Wax worked 
by the pound or fora share. Fdn. samples free. 
Price list ready. O. H. TOWNSEND, 
6tfdb Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 

9 9 ® 

Clark’s Bee-Keeper’s Diary. 

A convenient register, with printed headings for 


sixty colonies, giving a ‘record of swarms, surplus 
honey, and queens. Price only three cents. 








SUPPLIES. 
Industrial S. & W. Hives, Carniolan and Italian 
queens, ete. Price List free. J. W. 5 
‘id Box 34, Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ = SUPPLIES. 


The only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 
tions, ete. The Viallonand Root Simplicity Hives a 


Specialty. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Untested, in April, $1.25 — $13.00 per doz. From 
May 5to June 1, $1.10 each , $12.00 per doz. AS 
June 1, $1.00 each, $10.09 per doz. Tested, $2.5¢ 
each; select tested, $3.00 each to first of June. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the delivery of a 
certain number of queens per week, at special 


figures. 
FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 
With pure Italian queen, containing 3 pounds of 
bees when received; in April, $4.00; after May 25, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
BEES BY THE POUND, 


Delivered, express pr epaid,in lots of 5 pounds or 
more. Send for price. Same discount given as of- 
fered by A. I. Root, in GLEANINGS from month to 
month. For more particulars, send for catalogue 
for 1886. P. L. VIALLON, 


jitfdb Bayou Gwoula, Iberville Parish, La. 


SUMNER & PRIME, 


BRISTOL, «* VERMONT. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates aSpecialty. Pri Me tab and samples free: 
tfdb_ 


ADANT!S ‘FOUNDATION FACTORY, Ww hole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 

TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O, 


P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘“ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ Itfdb 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. Splendid climate. Short Mild Win- 
ters. Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 


61ldb GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURGH, VA. — 


BEES IN IOWA. anvikiiseaine. 


HORN PAYS ExpREegHAReES 


SUPPLIES VERY CHEAP! 


ITALIAN BEES, BEE-HIVES, 
SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, EXTRACTORS, 
SAW-MANDRELS, ETC. 


As I manufacture all —* ee su ino’ ean sell 
very cheap. KE. Y 
5tfd Jefferson, Greene Cor, lowa. 


FOUNDATION, SECTIONS, 


WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. OF FINE QUALITY. 
Samples and reduced nee of no . free. 


Ic 
3-5-7-9-11—19d EAST Hanpwice, CAL. Co., VT. 








Apply to 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is eo - sale by Messy's. A. H. New man, Chi- 
cago, Iil.; ‘. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, co ie 38 Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. rive 
JP. Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Nl.; 
8. ‘Armstrong, Jerseyville, % “€% Arthur Toda, 
Germantown, ae Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; Elbert Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ill.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, nena, ah J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine; C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
i Eh & - Dickason, Hiawatha. Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.. N. Y.; J. A. Huma- 
son, Vienna, 0.; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
J. M. Shuck, Des , Ia.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, N . Y., and numerous other dealers. 
Write for samples free, ane pence list of ts pane 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 


lo sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Sbtfd _ Hamilton, Hancock Cow illinois. 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff{ hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50; 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 


other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new | 


machinery, and anenlarged shop. Italian Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price List 23 22db 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, Ills. 


WANTED. 


Names of parties wanting first-class dovetailed 
honey-sections, to whom samples will be sent on 
receipt of address. Also crates in season. A per- 
fect iron section - box former sent for $1.00, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. R. Lyon, 


4-9db GREENE, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 





SUPPLY DEALERS 


FOR NEXT SEASON’S STOCK OF GOODS. 
CHAFF, STORY AND HALF CHAFF, AND SIM- 
PLICITY HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, FRAMES, SEC- 
TIONS, BOOKS, ETC., 

At wholesale and retail. Unexcelled facilities. 


Circulars and estimates free. Successors to 8S. 0. & 
J.P. Watts. Sta. Kerrmore, B. C.C., & 8S. W. R. R. 


WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


LOOK HERE 


To introduce my strain of pure bright Italians, 


equal to any in the United States, I will offer 
tested queens, $1.00 each: extra fine, selected, 
$1.50 each; one-frame nucleus, consisting of one 
extra select queen, one frame of brood, % Ib. bees, 
for $2.00. If you want any bees, send me *your ad- 
dress on e- and I will send you sample by re- 
turn mail. Beeswax =2 hone Fe taken in exchange. 
22tfdb RN, 

Box 691, cccaaiemamne Chen. Co, N. ¥. 


ITALIAN BEES IN IOWA. 


60 c. to $1.00 per lb. Queens, 30c.to $2.50. Order 
trom new circular, sent free. 6tfdb 


OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 





| 
j 


| 





SUPPLIES! 


HIVES, SECTIONS, CASES, CRATES 
COmB FOUNDATION, | VEALIAN Bi BEES 


AND QUEEN 
° GATHERING. 


Wax wanted. 2} for free Catalogue to 
6tfd REYNOLDS BROS., WILLIAMSBURG, WAYNE C0., IND. 


“nL FOUNDATION. 


Warranted good as any made at the following fee. 
All-in-one-piece V-groove lto 2% Ibs. per 
Sections, $4.00 per 100;| 25 “* 50 

for larger lots write for| 50“ 100 “ “ “ S00, 








prices. Wax worked very | 100“ 500 “ “ “ 38e. 
— Send for price list | Thin, 6 cts. per lb. extra. 
ot other Supplies. : i ; 

6tfdb Near Detroit. BELL BRAN AYNE 00., MICH. 


J. P, CONNELL, 
HILLSBORO, HILL CO., TEX., 


Makes a specialty of rearing pure Italian queens, 
and of go | bees in two, three, and four frame 
nuclei. Tested queens in March and April, $2.50; 
after, $2.00. Untested queens in April, $1.25; P93 


1883. We € guarantee every inch of our foundation equal | $1.00.’ Satisfaction guaranteed. wid 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BEES BY THE POUND. READY NOW. 
Price $1.25 per % pound. Address 

678d N. R. ITZ UGH, JR., Picolata, Fla. 


Fors E,—20 Colonies Italian Bees on7 L. frames, 
in 8 at 








ing-box, $7.00 each. Eggs from pure- 
rown Leghorn fowls (Bonny’'s rele), 
T. O. KEATOR, Accord, N. ¥ 


Ss 


bred 5 
$1. $1.00 for l5. 567d 


Apicultural “Establishment 


OF 


K. J. DOKOUPIL, 





‘In Vigaun, Upper Carniola, 


Austria, Europe, 


Send QUEENS postpaid. Safe arriv al and purity of 
breed guaranteed. 

Price yey in German Reichsmark. 

Tr [un | Jul. Aug | Sep | Oct 

Carniolan Queens, Native, “ i; 6 | 6B] 4] 4 


Italian Queens, Native, 9 8 1148 t-8 
Cyprian or Syrian Queens, | 9 | | | 
Native, | 20 | 20° | 20 | 20 | 18 | 18 | 18 
Cyprian or fyrian. Queens, | | | 
5roa ab in Carniola, 12 12 iB] li | 0 0} 10 


Our market, and location as a trade center, the 
rapid growth of our city and country, gives usa 
ave demand for honey. We have found it impos- 
sible to keep a stock of 1-lb. frames, unglassed, and 
of which we are in need. This style of comb sells 
much faster than any other and we will make liber- 
al offers on receipt of samples. We are well stocked 
on 2-lb. sections, also extracted. Beeswax wanted 


on commission. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 


| 15-7b KANSAS cITY, MO. 


100 Colonies of Bees for Sale! 


My 650 colonies of bees are more than I can. well 
handle, and I will sell 100 full colonies at $5.00 each 
for hybrids, $6.00 for pure Italians. Discount on 
larger numbers. I will also sell a few colonies of 
Caucasian bees, which breed I imported from the 
Caucasus Mountains, Asia, in 1880, and have found 
them of great value to me. Address 

JULIUS HOFFMAN 
5-6-7d Canajo oharie, Mone Co., N. y. 
(Formerly Ft. Plain, N. Y.) 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 











am order to supplement the offer of a nucleus of 
bees, I think it was, tolargest club-raiser for GLEAN- 
inas, I offer an “ Ideal glass-front bee-veil.”’ 

St. Albans, W. Va., my Apr. 6, 1886. J. C. CAPEHART. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


My advertisement in GLEANINGS has brought me 
more letters than any paper l ev * advertised in, 
and that is over two hundred. ’. J. HESSER. 

Plattsmouth, Neb., March 29, 1886," 





GLEANINGS “ SEMPER IDEM.’ 

I like all of GLEANINGS, and when I like a thing 
I'm not going to pull it ali to pieces. I think 
GLEANINGS is put together just as well as I could 
do it, and itis GLEANINGS every time. Sometimes 
I do not see a number of Harper's Monthly tor 
years; but when I do see one it is Harper's or noth- 
ing else, and GLEANINGS is the same way. 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., April 8, 18°6. 


KIND WORDS FOR ERNEST. 


What excellent work Ernestis doing on GLEAN- 
InGs! Perhaps you haven't noticed it, but I have, 
and I feel like congratulating both you and him. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Mar. 23, 1886. 

(Thanks, friend Hutchinson, for your very kind 
words. If I have merited any encouragement from 
one of the old veterans, I shall be happy to contin- 
ue in this work; for I have sometimes felt as if I 
ought to keep still till I “growed” a little more in 
apicultural learning.] ERNEs’. 


SOME PLEASED CUSTOMERS, ETC. 


The hives, ete., ordered of you Feb. 27, arrived 
the Ist inst., and were unpacked to-day, and I deliv- 
ered those ordered for my neighbors. Pleased? I 
shouldsay they were. You ought to have seen that 
smile on their faces when they saw those tin 
covers. They are far ahead of what we have been 
getting. arp ag | thing is here — nothing missing. 
They cost us a little more than the Louisiana hives, 
on account of thelonger distance; but they suit me 
better, and I expect to patronize you hereafter. 

My bees are very strong in numbers, and have 
plenty of stores, and are also getting a good deal of 
1oney from redbud and haw; also apple- bloom. 
Bees are beginning to swarm newne in the neigh- 
borhood. P. WRIGHT. 

Reagan, Falls Co., Texas, April 3, “1886. 


. 











SYRIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Before June 15, tested, $2.50 each; after, $2.00 each. 
Untested, before June 15, $1.00 each; after, single 
queen, $i. 00; six for $5.00; twelve for $9.00. 

6tfdb ISRAEL GOoD, Sparta, Tenn. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ « SUPPLIES. 


The only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 
tions, ete. The Viallon and Root Simplicity Hives a 


Specialty. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 

Untested, in April, $1.25each; $13.00 per doz. From 
May 5to June 1, $1.10 each, $12.00 per doz. After 
June 1, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. Tested, $2.50 
each; select tested, $3.00 each to first of June. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the delivery of a 
eertain number of queens per week, at special 


figures. 
FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 
With pure Italian queen, equteetre 8 pounds of 
bees when received; in April, $4.00; after May 25, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
BEES BY THE POUND, 
Delivered, express prepaid, in lots of 5 pounds or 
more. Send for price. Same discount given as of- 
tered by A. I. Root, in GLEANINGS from month to 
month. For more ‘particulars, send ‘for catalogue 
for 1886. P. L. VIALLON, 
itfdb Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 


BUCKEYE SECTIONS, ¥-GROOVE, 


WHITE AS SNOW. ANY pict VERY CHEAP. 
We manufacture the SCIENTIFIC BEE-HIVE; shipped 
in the flat (body and frames); can be set up in five 
minutes, without hammer or nails. This hive beats 
them all for box honey. Send for circular to 
wd J.B. MURRAY, Ada, oO. 
ADANTOS FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. sbtfd 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘“ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keep ers.” 1tfdb 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 
Cheap Farms. Splendid climate. Short Mild Win- 
ters. Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 


6-11b GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURGH, VA. 


BEES IN IOWA. anverrisement. 


HORN PAYS 5xfRRSSNAREES 
HELP FOR THE SUFFERERS. 


400 lbs. of black bees to sell at $1.00 per lb. Dur- 
ing April and May, black queens, 20c, and hybrids 
40c, to go with them. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. “MRS. J. ATCHLEY 
7-8d Lampasas, Texas. 














TALIAN QUEENS, untested, May and June, 
$1.00; six for $5.00; after July Ist, 85t each; six, 
$4.50; 2-fr. nucleus, untested queen, June, $2. 75; 
after July 1, $2.25. Send for price list of bees by 
the pound, fdn., ete. are aE & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


EE===, GUIDE, Maneennt, ‘-— Illus- 
trated catalogue, 48 pages; FREE to all 
bee-keepers sending address to 

8tfd JOS. NYSEW ANDER, Des Moines, Iowa, 


cals LR 
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STANLEY’S 


AUTOMATIC HONEY- EXTRACTOR. 


The only self-reversing Honey-Extractor known. 
Will do double the amount of work of uny other ex- 
tractor. Send for new circular, just out April lst. 
Californians, send to Baker & Barnard, San Buena- 
ventura, Ventura Co., Cal. Canadians, send to E. L. 
Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. 

All others, address G. W. STANLEY, 
8tfdb Wy oming, eS 

NOTICE.—Owing to changes in our business ar- 
rangements, my brother, J.'E. Stanley, will not, at 
present, manufacture the Automatic honey-ex- 
tractor at Topeka, Kansas, as stated in GLEANINGS; 
but for the season of 1886, or until further notice, 
machines for all States except California will be 
made at Wyoming, N. Y., as before. 

G. W. STANLEY. 


~ QUEENS UNEXCELLED. 


From Mr. Benton's best imported mothers, very 
low. Send for ss ar to 
8tfdb S. F. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 


FOR SALE, 100 THREE- FRAME NU- 
CLEUS HIVES. 
Italian bees, eeddy for shipping by the 5th day of 
April, 1886. Address D. O'ROURKE, 
8- Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 


BEES Il IN IOWA. advertisemEn 
® ADVERTISEMENT. 
ITALIAN BEES. 
Full colonies, nuclei, bees by the 
pound, and Quee ns a specialty. Also, 
Simplicity Hives, Frames, Sections, Comb Founda. 
tion, and supplies generally. (@~ Send for my cir- 
cular and price list. You will save money by so do- 


in C. M. DIXON, 
¢1i-ab PARRISH, FRANKLIN Co., IL. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPERS 


Suffer for my price list of Bee-keepers’ Supplies of 
all kinds. Send for a list and be convinced. 

J. BITTENBENDER, 
4-9db KNOXY LLE. MARION CO., IOWA. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 
Full Colonies, 439 <7 x24" 
C. €. VAUGHN, 4tfdb COLUMBIA, TENN. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and ee, 
See advertisement in another column. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-t Boxes, Sections. 


Lazcest Bez-Hive “Factory IN THE Woxxp. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 





Best of goods at lowest nrices. Write for Price 
List. ltfdb. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WwW atertown, Wis. 
AQ Pesizns f for brackets, etc., for 10c and 5 name sof 
fret-sawyers. J. L. Hyde, ‘Pomfret Landing, Ct. 
sttd 


1 O LBS. OF BEES FOR SALE. 
See GEDYE’S advertisement. 8-12db 


REVERSIBLE SIMPLICITY HIVES. complete.........82 50 
Sectional Brood-Chamber Hives (8) complete 8 00 
Either for extracted or section comb honey — 
specify which. 
Reversible Section Cases, complete............. 1 00 
Containing 30 sections, with starters and separat- 
ors. Can be used over ordinary Simplicity hive. 
See page 207, GLEANINGS, March 15, 1886 
ENS. Italians, Hy brids, Blacks, 35e to $3 00 
BEES, either race, in strong cages, 1 lb......... 1 2% 
Send for catalogue and price list. 
HEMPHILL & GOODMAN, ELSBERRY, MO. 








ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE. 


The undersigned will sell at public auction, at 
preniises of F, E. Townsend, deceased, the following 
described property, on Wednesday, ‘April 28, 1886: 
About 75 colonies of Italian bees, mostly in double- 
walled chaff hives, Gallup frames, 11x1l%4, and in 
good condition. About 50 single-w alled hives, and 
frames of empty combs, in No. 1 condition; 1 new 
comb-foundation mill; uncapping-stand; smokers, 
10 crates and sections, and other articles used in the 
bee-business, too numerous to mention. 

Also offered for sale, 40 acres of choice land, 3 
acres cleared, rest good timber; new frame two- 
story house, ‘16x24, finished outside, and primed, 
ready for plastering inside; drive well and pump in 
house. Situated 8 miles southwest of Ithaca, Coun- 
ty-seat of Gratiot Co., Mieh. This locality can not 
be equalled in the State for bee-business. Above 
property is subject to private sale hefore com- 
mencement of auction. For particulars, address 


H. E. TOWNSEND, 
8d Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 


HOR PAY S.EXEE RESS RTIS aM Rees 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. 49> 280 pages, 
8'4x11!,4 inches, with over 
3.500 illustrations —a 
whole Picture Gallery. 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consumers om all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every=- 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fun with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Lect us hear from 
you, Respectfally, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


oa & 229 “ abash s Aveane, Catone, iil. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&¢., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES. 

Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


FON 45 to 52 cts.; sections, 444x444, $4 per M. Will 
ty those who have rec'd ny circular please take 
L. J. TRIPP, Kalamz29, Mich. 


50 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 50 stands of bees for sale, hybrids and 
blacks, and in the Mitchell hive, 15 frames fin hive, 
well painted, and metal rabbets. I live on the ar. 
kansas Midland R. R., and can ship by R. R. 
water via Helena. I will take $4.50 — stand, de. 
livered on board train, as delivered a latter part 
of March. ETER METZ 
3-8db Poplar ese. Phillips Co., Ark. 


Look! Honey-Comb Foundation! Look! 


FRIENDS, if you want any Foundation it will pay 
you to purchase of us, as we have the very latest 
improved mills. Discounts on early orders. Send 
for free samples and prices. Strawberry plants, 
grape roots, and Italian queens at reasonable 


prices. Address 
C. W. PHELPS & CO., 


TIOGA CENTRE, TIOGA Co., N. Y. 





a Del-L 


notice. Send for cireular. 





4-5-6tfdb 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and — must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 














ANTED.—To exchange foundation for WAX, 


59db 3B. CHASE, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


\ \ J. ANTED.— To exchange nursery stock, espe- 
cially evergreens, for Italian bees, queens, 

and two-frame nucleus with Italian bees and queen. 

678d R. A. Lewis, Cherokee, Iowa. 


\ ] ANTED.— To exchange Italian bees, brood, and 

ueens, for fdn., beeswax, type-writer, or any 
thing having a standard market value. 6tfdb 
THOMAS Horn, Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 





\ ] ANTED.—To sell or exchange, farm, 18) acres, 
good buildings, good sandy soil; also latest im- 

proved Steam Thrashing-machine. Either or both 

atabargain. Address J. A.OssBuN & Son, 

Ttfdb Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 


SS exchange Carniolan and Italian 
queens or bees, for pure-bred Brown Leg- 
horn (Bonney’s Strain), and Wyundotte eggs, for 
hatching. Sendforcireular. CHas. D. DUVALL, 
itfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange.—I have a complete 
printing-office, consisting of 20 fonts of general 
job type, nearly new, some never used. 
ua see advertisement elsewhere. 
tfdb 





For partic- 
Make an offer. 
E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, Iowa. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens for 
beeswax at 28¢ perlb. Queens, select, $3.00; 

warranted, $1.50. Ship wax by freight to Barry- 

town, N CORNELIUS BROS., 

712 db LaFayetteville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Wren sell or exchange, pure 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn eggs at 75 cents per 13, for beeswax, 

or books of poetry or history. 

7-8d Mrs. ALICE BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


\ J ANTED.—To sell cheap, or exchange, an opos- 

sum, 3 squirrels (gray), 3 years old; Concord 
vines. Sharpless plants, young white-poplar trees, 
or hybrid bees, for B. Leghorns, Italian bees, or 
supplies in the flat. B.W. HEAD, Vienna, Va. 8d 


\ 7ANTED.—To exchange for bees, or pure-bred 
poultry, 10,000 Mammoth-Cluster and Turner 

Raspberry-plants, $1.00 per 100, #609 per 1000; also 

20,000 Strawberry-plants, Crescent Seedling, Cum- 

berland Triumph, Sharpless, and Glendale; 75 cents 

per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 

8tfdb W. J. Hesser, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Warten sell or exchange 10) lbs. of bees, in 
April and May, for foundation. Sample want- 
ed; 75 ets. per lb., 10 lbs., $6.50. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Hybrid queens, £0 cts. now. Prompt at- 
tention to all orders. S. H. COLWICK, 

8tfdb Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 


42. exchange bees (Italian or hybrid) 
for eggs of Pekin ducks or eggs of Wyandotte 

fowls, or high-class poultry. Bees are in L. and 

Simplicity hives. Write for particulars. 

8-10db J. H. Espy, North Robinson, Craw. Co., O. 


fancy exchange basswood - trees and 
raspberry-plants for bees by the pound. 
8d H. WirTH, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Was exchange 13 Pekin duck eggs, 40 
cts.; 26, 75 ots., for cash, Warranted fresh. 
8d ALBERT L. MARTIN, Leonardsburg, Del. Co., O. 


\ 7JANTED.—To sell or exchange Ideal glass-front 

veils (75c by mail). See 16-page circular of tes- 
timonials; 2-story L. hives (#2.25); chaff hives ($4.50); 
Books, $50.00; Fruit-evaporator, $35.00, for bees, sec- 


tions, foundation-mill, eggs, poultry, pigs, or offers. 
Jno. C. CAPEHART, Kanawha-Valley Apiary. 
&tfdb St. Albans, W. Va, 





ANTED.—To exchange bees for a Barnes saw, 
‘ foundation-mill, or Light Brahma fowls; or I 
will sell bees by the pound; also queens in season. 
JAMES P. STERRITT, 
5-6-7-8d Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 


Le age e exchange pure Brown Leghorn 
eges at 75 cts. for 15; 45 eggs, $2.00; 100 eggs, 
$4.00, for foundation. Cash preferred. 

8 9d R. J. NAsn, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


W ANTED.—To sell or exchange Strawberry-plants, 
Crescent Seedling, Sharpless, Manchester, Chas. 
Downirg, Mt. Vernon, and Longfellow. Per dozen, 
by mail, postpaid, 25 cts.; by express, per 100, 50 cts. ; 
per 1000, $2 50. f A. GREEN. 

8 9d Dayton, La Salle Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange 800 empty combs (near- 
ly all wired fdn.), L. or Simplicity size, and 
100 Simplicity hives (450 covers, 50 bottom-boards (all 
well painted, for basswood or white-clover honey, 
to be delivered next fall, combs and hives ready to 
ship now. Write for particulars. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 
78d Box 995, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Hl. 
P. S.—Will exchange 200 Ibs. sweet-clover seed 
for honey or raspberry: plants. 


ANTED.—To exchange or sell. Eggs for hatch- 

ing, from 3 varieties of high-class fowls, se- 

lected stock, costing from $12 to $2) per pair. 
Brown Leghorns, Silver-Spangled Hamburgs, and 


Plymouth Rocks. Eggs, per setting of 13, $2.00. 
Fow]ls for sale. Address A. H. Durr, 
8tfdb Creighton, Guernsey Co., Ohio. 








\ TANTED TO EXCHANGE.— One Barnes foot- 
ower buzz-saw complete, good as new; also 
one Steavens 22-cal. rifle; won championship of 
Philadelphia; good as new; four 10-gallon honey- 
cans with large gates. Also years 1884 and ’85 of 
GLEANINGS complete. Alsoaset of big U. 8S. pen- 
nies for every,year excepting three; also 7-colony 
pennies, all in first-class condition, for some small 
power or portrait;camera and lens or offers. 
C. H. BEELER, 849 North 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 

















For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becouse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to Re for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is often‘imes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





I have a few black queens for sale at 25 
Ready by May 5th. T. L. REES, 


Winchester, Adams Co., Ohio. 


cts. each. 


1 shall re-queen my whole apiary this year, and 
will sell black and hybrid queens at 25 and 50 cents 
each, from May Ist. . A. FULLER, 

Cherry Valley, Winnebago Co., Ill. 

100 black. and hybrid queens for sale at 30 and 40 

ets. cach, all clipped. Address _L. T. AYRES, 
Kankakee, Kankakee Co., Ill. 

Black and hybrid queens for sale at the usual 

rates. GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, 
Reading, Pa. 





For SAi.e.—8 young mismated Italian queens. 
Ready now. Miss A. M. TAYLOR, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ll. 








50 Colonies of 
Italian Bees For Sale, 


In shipping-box, 7 L. frames, tested queen, per $6 


SNE Sicha awd « tide oad FO wos «dle Ww be 00 
4-frame nucleus, tested queen .......2.. ....4 3 00 
“3 ee rs untested queen ..........4+- 26 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 
7-10db TOM PHELPS, Sonora, Ky. 


W ANTED SITUATION IN AN APIARY. 
Salary reasonable. Satisfaction 

guarantecd. Address WESLEY BALDUFF, 

April 10. 8d Milford, Iroquois Co., Ill. 





+. 
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‘CITY MARKETS. 

New YorkK.—Honey.—We note an improvement 
in sales of comb honey the past two weeks; and 
owing to the lateness of the season, prices rule low. 


Tn consequence of the low rates of freight from San | 


Francisco to New York, many dealers in honey are 


taking advantage of the rates, and shipping ex- | 
tracted honey to this market at prices ranging from | 


444@5'ec per lb. This has already had its effect on 
State goods. We quote prices as follows: 
Fancy w hite comb honey 4 1. Ib. sections, 


Ra18¢ | 


| CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


| The fering have recently sent us their price lists. 


— | J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Ia, a 32-page, illustrated price list 


| of bee- supplie s. Contains much valuable information besides. 
H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa.. 18-page l'st, bees and queens. 
John C. Capehart, St. Albans, Ww. Va., 16-page list of bees and 
queens. 
'T. 8. Sanford, Bradford, Pa., 8-page list — bee-supplies. 
Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn.. 20-page list, apiarian supplies. 
Smith & Smith, Ke ‘nton, O., %-page list. supplies in general. 
W.S. Russell, Millbrook, Ont., 12- page circular, bee- po pe 
Joseph E. Sharer, North River, Va., an advertising sheet of 
aes ian supplies. 
. C, Stewart, Hopkins, Mo., 
*R. Pryor, Dexter, Ta., a 4 ane list — hives a specia 
x F Shepard. Franklin, Pa., 6-page list, apiarian supplies. 
©. Weeks, Clifton, Tenn., an advertising card—Italian bees a 


a 10-page list — bee- = 


( ie er te > 
a Fo a-Ib. * HO 10c E. Woodward, Groome's Corners, N. Y., a 4-page sheet of 
4 buckwheat I-lb, 9c cane and queens. 
oe $6 hd 21b. Se 7@se d Kline, Topeka, Kan., 4-page price list, poultry and bees. 
Off grades, 1@2e per Ib. less Bowman, North Lima, O., a 12-page list, bee-supplies and 
Sa Retetera gs bes 19 vet hy laa v4 Yo poultry. 
Extrac ted white-clover, S@ic . M. Goodspeed,Thorn Hill, N. Y., +p. sheet, bees and poultry. 
buckwheat, HO The following have had their price lists printed at this office : 
- California, Kiabe | G. W. Stanley, Wyoming, N. Y., 6-page price list — specialty, 
“ Ss . , : or the Stanley Atitomatic extractor. 
. outher ms le to color and flavor, 50600 Abbott L. Swinson, Goldsboro, N. C., an advertising sheet— 
per gation, . . bees and queens a specialt 


April 6, 1886. McCaut & HILpRETH BROs., 
34 Hudson St., cor. Duane St., New Y ork. 

CuicaGco.—Honey. —M arket active this month, but 
prices are easier, 16 cents being the very outside 
for white comb; extracted, without much change. 
Beeswax steady at 25 cts. per lb. Market brisk all 
around. R. A. BURNETT, 

April 10, 1886. 161 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEVELAND. —Honey. 1 he market is bare of new | 


1-Ib. sections, and*in consequence the 2 Ibs. begin 
to move a little; also, for want of new the old 1-lbs. 
are moving at 8@to%c. Best 1-lb. new white would 
sell readily at 14@le: 2-ibs., 122@138e. Extracted, 7c. 
Beeswar, scarce at 2@28e. A. C. KENDEL, 

April 20, 1886. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The supply of choice hon- 
ey of any sort continues quite small, and shipments 
of either comb or extracted will find a sweet recep- 
tion. We can quote choice 1-lb. sections, white, at 
16@18¢c; 2-ibs., Ib@16c. Dark honey not wanted. 
Extracted, white, in kegs or bbls., 74@s&%e; good 
dark, do., 6@6',¢c. Beeswax wanted: 25 cts. for yellow. 

April 10, 1886. A. V. BISHOP. 

142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Western N. Y.and Northern Pa. Bee-keepers’ Associa 
tion will hold their next enaqal meeting at Randolph, N. Y. 
May 4, 1886. A. D. Jacorns, Sec., Jamestown, N. 





The semi-annual meeting of the Progressive Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held at Grange Hall, Bedford, O., on Thurs- 
dav, May 6, 1886, at 10 o’clock a. M. 

Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O 





Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 
Linwood Bee - Keepers’ Association will be held in Condit’s 
Hall, Rock Elm, Wis., Saturday, May 1, 1886, at 1 o’clock P.M. 
All interested in bee-keeping are cordialy invited to attend 
and make the meeting a profitable one. B. J. THomMpson, Sec. 





The Annval Meeting of the Northern Ohio Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the New Town-Hall at Wellington, 
Ohio, Friday, April 30, 1886. All are invited Sa come and help 
make the meeting both pleasant and profitable. A special in- 
vitation is extended to the ladies. The officers of the Associa- 
tion will be elected at this meeting. i. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 

East Townsend, Ohio, April 6, 1886. 


The Keystone Bec-keepers’ Association will meet at Court- 
House in Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, May 11, 1886, to elect 
officers, transact important business, and listen to the able 
vapers of Messrs. G. M. Doolittle on the production of comb 
nonev; L.C. Root on the production of extracted honey, and 
the Dadants on queen-rearing and general management. 
Come one and all, and make this meeting the best of all. 

Clark’s Green, Pa., Apr. 2, 1886. ARTHUR A. Davis, Sec. 


The Western manmenate A Association will meet in Pythian 
Hall, N. W. cor. 1th and Main Sts.,entrance on 11th, Kansas 
City, Mo., Apr. 29, 30, 1886. Parties can take the Cable line at 
Union De ‘pot for 9th and Main Sts. 

The following essays will be read: 

**The Honey Market, * Clemons, C loon & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

* Bee-keeping in lowa,’ . Kretchmer, ( ‘oburg. lowa. 
“Best Method of Handling Bees for Comb Honey,” A. A. 
Baldwin, Independence, Mo. 
* Missouri Bee-keeping,”’ I. D. Pearce, Kirksville, Mo. 

“Does Bee-keeping pay as a Pursuit!’ Jos. Nysewander, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“ Invertible Frames and Hives,” J. M. Shuck, Des x 
low P. BALDWIN, 

Independence, Jackson Co., Mo, 





lam being asked my ovinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite plentifully. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 
lar supply-dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee-journals for years past. 


1000 Lbs. 
BEES FORSALE. 


| Here Tam for the spring of 1886, with 1000 LBS. OF 
EYBRID BEES forsale by the pound. Bees $1.00, and 
queens 50 ets. in May; bees $1.00 and queens 35 cts., 
after the 10th of June. All express charges paid by 
me in the United States and Canada. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Orders received first will be filled 
tirst. Remember, I can not fill all in one day. Or- 
der early, and avoid delay. Noorder will be booked 
without the money. Money returned when re- 
quired. I have no circular. Inclose stamp when 
you want a reply. I will start to ship on the 15th of 
May, weather permitting. 

THOMAS GEDYE, 

8-12db La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


IMPORTED _ 
‘ITALIAN QUEENS. 


We shall receive 100 Queens from 


Italy in May. 
MUCCI & BRO. 
7-84 LEXINGTON, KY. 


ME LARGE ORDERS 
June Ist, and I will warrant 
queens for 75 cents each. I have 
no importation but Italians. This 


will notappear again. If you are 
in want, speak at once. Ira D. Alderman, 
8d TAYLOR'S BRIDGE, SAMPSON CO., N.C. 





NE POUND of EYBRID BEES containing mismat- 
ed queen, only $1.25, in April. 
8d Miss A. M. TAYLOR, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Tli. 


$3.50. «> CHEAP! CHEAP! =: $3.50. 
During May I will sell two L. frame nucleus col- 
onies of Italian bees with extra tested Italian queen, 

for only $3.50. Write for further information. 
F. W. MOATS, The Bend, Defiance Co., Ohio. 


100 COLONIES OF ITALIANS 
AT BED-ROCK PRICES. 
Also 2000 new wired combs at a cts. each, all 
first-class. Satisfaction guarante 
7-8d RICHARD HY DE ghee Wis. 








